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WHEN REST COMES. 

BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

Some day at sunset you will go 
Ami look away toward the nill. 

And one dark spot upon the snow 
With sudden tears your eyes will fill. 
And what you see will be the sod 
They heaped between my face and <iod. 

But. oh, my friend, you need not weep, 
To think of me beneath the mold; 

1 shall be wrapped m sweetest sleep. 

Safe from the winter’s storm and cold. 
At peace with all the world will be 
The heart of him you cannot see. 

Death seems to me a night of rest 
Before the endless momiDg breaks, 
Aud surely, surely that is best 
For the tired heart before it wakes 
To Life we cannot comprehend 
Until our earthly sorrows end. 

So weep not for the friend you miss, 
Asleep upon the stormy bill. 

Perhaps your friendly farewell kiss 
Will linger In his memory still ; 

And if ir does, his dreams will be 
The sweeter for the memory. 


The Captain’s Enemy; 

OR, 

The Evil Genius of it all. 


A Romance ot the Old East and the Wild 
West. 


BY DR. NOEL DUNBAR. 

AUTHOR OF 44 TRAMP SHADOWER,” “ DUKE 
DESPARD,” 44 THE POINTING FINGER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SOLDIER ASSASSIN. 

4t You vill do t ! e vork, mine fr’ent?” 

“Yes, I will kill him, Jew, for I hate him, 
and will thus have revenge, and get paid for it, 
too; but I must have one thousand dollars blood- 
money.” 

“It vas mooch moneys for only kill a mans; 
but I was pay you.” 

“Then I will do the work.” 

“ You hates him, you vas say joost now?” 

“ Yes, I hate him'because he had me punish¬ 
ed,” ana the speaker uttered the words in a low, 
savage tone. 

“ Maybe you vas not goot soldier mans?” 

“ I was wrong, 1 admit; but he punished me 
and I never forgive an injury.” 

44 Veil, here vas five hundred dollars, and I 
gif you t’e palance v’en you vas kill him.” 

“Good! PH do it to-morrow night, when I 
am off duty, and he will return from the settle¬ 
ment then, so 1 can ambush him at Dead Man’s 
Pass.” 

44 Veil, I vill have t’e monish ready, and be 
re§dy to go miueself mit t’e train that starts 
to morrow night.” 

“What have you against Captain Dudley Del- 
mont, Jew?” 

44 That vas no pizzinessof yours, soldier-mans. 
I vants him dead, and pays you to kill him. 
Come to mine camp v’en t’e vork vas done,” and 
the Jew turned away from the one with whom 
he had been clotting the death of a human 
being, and walked rapidly toward his own quar¬ 
ters. 

The scene was a frontier fort in Nebraska, 
and the sj»eakers were a Jew trader and a sol¬ 
dier, wearing a sergeant’s stripes upon his 
arm. 

The former had a cunning, evil face, almost 
hidden by bushy bair and whiskers, and walked 
with a shuffling gait, while hestooped, as though 
from carrying a pack. 

A few weeks before he had come in a wagon 
train to the fort, and the goods that he brought 
were really of the best quality and sold for a 
low price, so that he had done a good business; 
but the trader seemed to have other motives in 
coming to the fort than selling his goods, for he 
soon picked out his man, the sergeant, as one 
upon whom he could rely to become an assassin 
if well paid for the red work. 

The conversation held with Sergeant Bain- 
bridge, and which opens this story, proves that 
he bad not mistaken his man. 

The next evening, just after nightfall,a horse¬ 
man was riding slowly along through a wild 
canyon, and upon a trail that led from the set¬ 
tlement to the fort. His head was bowed, as 
though in deep thought, and his horse was left 
to follow the trail at his will. 

Suddenly a flash burst forth from among a 
clump of rocks, and, as the horse sprung for¬ 
ward in alarm, the rider fell heavily to the 
ground. 

An hour after the steed dashed up to the 
stockade wall of the fort, neighing wildly, and 
was recognized by the sentinel as belonging to 
Captain Dudley Delmont, one of the most popu¬ 
lar young officers in the army. 

A lantern showpd that there was a red stain 
upon the saddle-horn, and the frightened actions 
of the horse also weut to prove that a tragedy 
had occurred. 

The alarm was sounded, and ten minutes after 
a search party weut out to find what had hap¬ 
pened. 

They returned at dawn, just as a train was 
pulling out from the fort, eastward bound. 

“Vas he dead?” asked the Jew, as the party 
bore a body by. 

4< Yes, shot through the head,” a scout re¬ 
marked. 

“Goot-by, mine fri’nt; I must hurry on after 
the trains. Goot-by, and here vas your monish. 
You vas do your work veil,” and the Jew 
grasped the band of the soldier-assassin and 
rode on after the train. 

44 1 have my revenge and one thousand dollars 
as balm to my conscience—ah! some one calls 
me—I am wanted. 

44 Great God! can I be suspected?” and great 
beads of sweat broke out upon the forehead of 
the assassin. 

44 You are ordered, Sergeant Bainbridge, to 
get a guard and stand watch over the body of 
poor Captain Delmrut,” announced a corporal 
coming up to where the sergeant stood near the 
stockade gato. 

44 All right, Corporal Felter,” was the reply, 
followed by the muttered words: 

44 My God! that /, above all others, should 
have been selected for this duty! But I dare 
not disobey.” 

Ten minutes after he entered the quarters 
where lay the body, just as an officer turned to¬ 
ward him hastily, as though to bar his way. 

But the eyes of the sergeant had fallen upon 
the body, and while a cry of anguish broke 
from his lips he fell heavily upon the floor, his 
senses stunned by some fearful shock. 



Brother, put them away, for, oh ! I dread them so !*' 



CHAPTER II. 

TOO LATE. 

A horseman was riding slowly along a 
country highway, leading among the hills and 
valleys of Virginia. 

It wa9 near the sunset hour, and the deep 
shadows of approaching night were already 
stealing over the valley. 

The scene was a beautiful one, for here and 
there vale and hillside were dotted with houses, 
almost baronial in their look of solid comfort, 
and around each were thousands of acres be¬ 
longing to the “ lords of the manor.” 

At the head of the valley, beautifully situat¬ 
ed, stood a mansion of imposing size, and, with 
its towers and wings looking castle-like in its 
grandeur. 

No other bouse was within a couple of miles 
of it, and its encircling acres were encompassed 
by thousands, which composed “the farm” of 
the estate. 

But upon this grand old house rested an air of 
desolation and solitude, while the broad drive¬ 
way, leading from the massive stone gateway 
in the valley, was weed-grown, showing that it 
had been long uutrod. 

Passing this arched entrance to the deserted 
estate, the horseman said aloud: 

“ Grand old Echolands is still without a mas¬ 
ter. I see. One of these days I may purchase it 
ana dwell there, for its heir may not return 
within the time allowed by the will, and then it 
will be for sale. 

4 Come, good horse, we must hasten on, for 
darkness will catch us before we reach the Re¬ 
treat, and what a surprise it will be to father 
and Beatrice, who little expect me!” 

Having turned from the main valley road in¬ 
to one that branched off over the hill; the horse¬ 
man had nearly reached the summit and was 
winding slowly along under a cliff, when, sud¬ 
denly, from over his head, there burst forth the 
sound of singing. 

He came to a halt instantly, while half a hun¬ 
dred voices, male and female, poured forth a 
melody, which, in that wild place and at that 
hour, sounded weird and strange, seeming like 
an angel chorus from the clouds, coming as it 
did from over his head. 

Through the woods upon the ridge rolled the 
voices, the sound floating out over the valley, 
and the horseman sat like one entranced as the 
words fell upon his ears: 

“Nearer my God to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee!” 

Until the last words of the beautiful hymn 
died away the horseman sat motionless in his 
saddle. 

Then he said: 

“ Of course from the little burying-ground on 
the ridge yonder. One of our neighbors has 
passed away. Who can it be, I wonder? I will 
go there, for perhaps my father and sister are 
in attendance.” 

So saying, he rode on and, turning from the 
road Into a weed-grown path that led along the 
ridge, he came in sight of a strange scene. 

It was a spot hallowed with the graves of the 
dwellers in the neighborhood who had gone to 
their last resting-place, and thither were gather¬ 
ed half a hundred people, standing around an 
open grave, while, in the deathlike stillness 
that- pervaded the scene the voice of the clergy¬ 
man reading the burial service alone was 
heard. 

The horseman dismounted, bitched his horse 
and walked noiselessly toward the spot. 

A few on the outskirts of the crowd saw him, 
started back aud left a way op>en. 

With uncovered head he advanced to suddenly 
behold a slender form, clad in deep black, cling¬ 


ing to the arm of a tall man and sobbing piti¬ 
fully. 

4 ''My God! it is Beatrice, my sister! Can it 
be my father that is dead?” 

He spoke the words half aloud, and they came 
through bis shut teeth, and, iu the moment of 
excitement, he seemed to forget the effect of his 
coming upon his sister and stepped forward, 
just as the clergyman uttered the last won Is of 
the service. 

“Beatrice! Sister!” and he confronted the 
weeping girl. 

There was a chorus of exclamations from all 
who now beheld him, and then one loud, piercing 
cry from the maiden, who reeled and fell into 
the open grave ere any strong arm could pre¬ 
vent. 

A cry of horror came from every one at this, 
aud one old woman gasped forth: 

“ Heaven help her! what an omen of coming 
evil!” 

But, the horseman had already sprung for¬ 
ward aud stepping down into the grave, raised 
his sister in his strong arms and bore her to a 
grassv knoll near by. 

44 Stand back, please, for she is in a deathlike 
swoon!” he said calmly, and the crowd fell back, 
all but a physician and two ladies who came to 
render aid. 

It was a long time before the eyes of the young 
girl opened with returning consciousness, and 
then the horseman stepped out of her sight, not 
wishing to give her another shock. 

11 Doctor, have I been illf’she 89ked faintly, 
recognizing the physician. 

44 You fainted, Miss Beatrice, but you are all 
right now.” 

“Ah! was it my brother who came before 
me, or his ghost ?" she asked in a startled kind 
of way. 

“ It was your brother, Miss Beatrice, for he is 
not dead, as we all supposed.” 

44 No. Beatrice, 1 am here in flesh and blood, 
and, had I known that I was supposed to be 
dead, never would I have startled you as I did. 

“But, poor father! he has passed away,”and 
the young man clasped his arm about bis sister, 
as she l>ent her head upon bis breast and sobbed 
like a child. 

Slow ly the crowd departed, and the sister and 
brother were left standing apart w hile a couple 
of men filled up the grave, by which stood the 
clergyman and a tall man with a stern, saddened 
face—the same to whose arm the maiden had 
been clinging when her brother approached. 

“This is a remarkable circumstance, Mr. 
Moore, and a sad one,” said the clergyman, ad¬ 
dressing the tall gentleman, whose pale face 
showed that he had been deeply affected by what 
had occurred. 

“ It is, indeed, sir, and I wonder not that Miss 
Delmont w as so overcome, as I was really star¬ 
tled, as though an apparition from the grave 
had appeared before me.” 

44 And all of us were, as we had uo reason to 
doubt the story of Captain Delmont's death, as 
reported. 

“But I rejoice that he lives, and his rister 
does not have to mourn fer father and brother 
both. 

4 Now I will say good-evening, for I suppose 
you will drive home with your friends?” 

44 Yes, Miss Delmont was to have gone to her 
aunt’s, but with her brother here now sbe will 
doubtless return to The Retreat,” aud bowing to 
the clergyman, as the grave was now' filled in, 
Aubrey Moore walked toward the spot where 
the brother and sister stood, talking in a low- 
tone. 

At his approach the maiden looked up, her 
pale face slightly flushed, and sbe said: 

“ Brother, let me present to you Mr. Aubrey 


Moore, whom you have heard of as father’s 
secretary.” 

44 1 am glad to welcome you home, Captain 
Delmont, and back to life, as it were, for we all 
deemed you dead, aud your coming unnerved us 
all,” said Aubrey Moore in a voice that was 
strangely soft aud winning. 

44 1 am glad to meet you, Mr. Moore, for I 
have learned ot your goodness to my father and 
sister since you have been a dweller at The Re¬ 
treat. But come; night is upon us and we must 
drive home, alas! most desolate, now that our 
lather is dead,” aud Captain Delmont drew his 
sister’s band in his and led the way to the family 
carriage, which stood waiting at the gate. 

The negro footman rode the young soldier’s 
horse, w’hile Captain Delmout entered the car¬ 
riage with his sister and Aubrey Moore, and the 
vehicle rolled swiftly homeward to The Retreat 
Plantation. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE RED DIAMONDS. 

In the grand library, with its walls covered 
with timeworn books, sat thr e persons, the 
e/ening following the funeral of the old master 
of The Retreat. 

Those three were Captain Dudley Delmont—a 
gallant officer in a cavalry regiment stationed 
on the far frontier—a handsome, noble-faced 
man of twenty-five, with a splendid form and 
courteous manners that had come down to him 
from several generations of courtly ancestors. 

His face was bronzed by exposure and heavily 
bearded, while his hair was worn somewhat 
long, falling upon his collar in wavy masses. 

He was dressed in a fatigue uniform, and 
wore it with the easy grace of one who had been 
reared a soldier. 

Aubrey Moore sat at the desk of the dead 
master, and held in his hand some papers. 

His face was a study, in that no one could 
read it. and yet it was a face once seen never 
forgotten, with its stern lips, sad eyes and per¬ 
fect features. 

He w as dressed in deep black, and w hen he 
spoke it was in a subdued voice, strangely mu¬ 
sical in tone. 

The third person in the library was Beatrice 
Delmont, the daughter of the dead master of 
The Retreat, the sister of the young soldier; and 
a most beautiful girl she was, too. 

With the exception of Echolands, the desert¬ 
ed estate at the head of the valley, The Retreat 
was the grandest home in that section of Vir¬ 
ginia, and Commodore Delmont—for he had 
been a naval officer—had been known to possess 
great wealth. 

As Beatrice w as away at boarding-school, and 
his son was in the army, Commodore Delmont 
had secured the services of a secretary, to get 
his affairs in 44 ship-shape condition,” as he ex¬ 
pressed it, so that should he die suddenly, noth¬ 
ing would be left uudone,and his heirs could en¬ 
joy what he had left them. 

This secretary was Aubrey Moore, a young 
man who had been recommended to him by his 
agents in Norfolk as iu every way worthy of 
the trust. 

And so be had proven himself the year that 
he had been an inmate of The Retreat, for from 
the first he commanded the respect and admira¬ 
tion of the commodore. 

Several months before the death of Commo¬ 
dore Delmont, his daughter had graduated in a 
Northern school and returned borne, and she, 
too, had become deeply interested in the secre¬ 
tary, and rumor had it she would one day mar¬ 
ry him. 

* One day a bitter blow fell upon the dwellers 
in The Retreat, for news came from an army 


I comrade that Dudley Delmont had been thrown 
| from his horse and killed. 

The letter was dated at a frontier settlement, 
and written weeks before, so that all the com¬ 
modore could do was to write to his correspon¬ 
dent to give him all the particulars that he 
could upon the subject of his son’s untimely 
death. 

Before an answ er came Commodore Delmout 
sickened and died, and the appearance of the 
supposed dead soldier at the grave of his father 
may well have caused a surprise aud been a 
shock to his sister, who felt that she was all 
alone in the world, with Aubrey Moore the only 
friend to comfort her in her double affliction. 

44 Before I ask you of my father’s death,” said 
Dudley, as the three sat in the library that 
night, “ I deem it my duty to explain how it 
was that I was supposed to be dead. 

“ I was in the habit of visiting a brother of¬ 
ficer, who, with his company, was quartered in 
a valley settlement, some twenty miles from the 
post, as a protection against Indian raids. 
Mortimer Bainbridge was as near to me as a 
brother could have been, and, strange to say, 
we were strikingly alike, aud often were taken 
for each other. 

44 1 had gone on a visit to Captain Bainbridge, 
when, as I entered the settlenn nt, my horse fell 
heavily, from stepping into a hole, and threw 
me against a rock. 

44 It was believed that I was dead, and I was 
carried to the quarters of my friend, w ho must 
have at once have written to father, telling him 
the particulars, as you say, Mr. Moore, the let¬ 
ter was signed Mortimer Bainbridge.” 

44 Yes, such was the signature; here is the let¬ 
ter,” and Dudley Delmont took the letter and 
said: 

“ Yes, it is poor Mort’s writing. But, to go 
on with my story: Captain Bainbridge left 
word that my body should be brought to the 
fort, and, mounting mj’ horse, started to report 
to the colonel, as he believed, my death. 

44 Alas! he never reached there, for some cow¬ 
ardly assassin shot him on the way, whether 
from some personal motive of revenge, or mis¬ 
taking him for me, I know not. 

44 His body was carried to the fort, for my 
horse had returned there, and so he was believed 
to be me, until his brother, a sergeant in the 
regiment, and a wild fellow, was ordered to 
guard the body, and upon entering my quarters 
recognized in the dead man his own brother. 

44 The shock caused him to swoon, for he was 
deeply attached to his brother, who had done 
much to redeem him from his wild ways. 

44 In the mean time the surgeon at the settle¬ 
ment had not ceased working to bring' me 
around, and, though I had been thought killed 
outright, and lay motionless and insensible for 
hours, 1 at last showed signs of life, and the next 
day was pronounced to be quite out of danger. 

44 It was a sad blow to me to hear of my poor 
friend’s death, by the band of an assassin, and, 
feeling a good deal shaken up by my fall, I de¬ 
termined to come home on leave for a few 
weeks. I was delayed in coming, and, not 
knowing that Bainbridge had written to father, 
I supposed nothing was known of my accident, 
and hence was not prepared for the shock my 
coming gave you, sweet sister. 

44 But now, tell me of our dear father’s death, 
for a bitter blow, indeed, it is to me.” 

Beatrice was too full of grief to speak, and 
looked appealingly toward Aubrey Moore, who 
said: 

“Perhaps I can tell you better, Captain Del¬ 
mont, than can your sister, for I was with your 
father day and night, and he honored me by 
trusting in my hands the carrying out of his last 
wishes.” 









































































































































































































































































































14 1 feel, Mr. Moore, that you are deserving of 
the trust,” said Dudley, who saw iu his father’s 
secretary no ordinary personage. 

“ 1 thank you, sir; but let me tell you that af¬ 
ter hearing of your supposed death, your father 
never seemed the same man, and in vain was it 
that we tried to draw him out of his grief. 

“At last, as I feared, the end came, though 
sooner thau we expected, and, l>elieving you 
dead, your father left to my guardianship your 
sister, and the execution of his will, which, I re¬ 
gret to say, left all to Miss Beatrice, excepting a 
few bequests, one of which he generously made 
to me. 

“I cannot wonder at it, Mr. Moore, as my 
father thought me dead, and Beatrice was there¬ 
fore considered sole heiress.” 

“ But, brother, the will must be broken, and 
half of our father’s wealth is yours,” said Bea¬ 
trice, quickly. 

“You are ever my nohle sister, and as frank¬ 
ly as you offer, so I accept, know mg that 1 was 
considered dead by my father.” 

“ But there is one thing. Captain Delmont, 
which I suppose you must claim, as, strange to 
say, your father left no word regarding them in 
his wi l, and your sister positively refuses to 
claim them. I refer to the jewels which are 
known as the Red Diamonds. ” 

41 Yes, I remomber them but too well, and 
there seems a strange fatality about them, for 
they were taken from about the neck of a young 
girl, found dead in the cabin of a pirate craft 
whi jh was captured by my father. 

“ She had taken her own life during the coni 
bat, and the necklace was stained with her 
blood. Father, therefore, called them the Red 
Diamonds, and took them as his share of the 
prize.” 

4 * Your father seemed to prize them, and one 
day showed them to mewiih the remark that 
they had proven fatal to more than one wear¬ 
er.” 

4 4 Yes, father gave them to his sister as a wed¬ 
ding present, and upon going home from the 
little chapel where she was married, with the 
jewels about her neck, the horses ran away and 
she was killed, the bride of an hour, while others 
in the carriage were unhurt. 

“Her husband brought the Red Diamonds 
back to my father, who left them hidden away 
for years, and tuen gave them to my mother, to 
wear one nignt to the opera. 

44 Alas! they proved fatal again, for though 
the theater burned down, and though my father 
brought my mother out, in his arms, she never 
recovered from the shock, never regained con¬ 
sciousness, and once more the Red Diamonds 
were sent into exile ana thus were, I suppose, 
forgotten by my father.” 

44 And you will take them, sir?” 

44 Yes, if Beatrice refuses.” 

44 1 would not touch them on any account, 
brother, and wish that you would not,” urged 
the maiden. 

44 1 have not a grain of superstition in my 
nature, anti will take them—yes, I will give 
them to the woman 1 marry as a wedding-pres¬ 
ent. Where are they, Mr. Moore?” 

The secretary arose, and taking a key from 
his pocket unlocked a massive iron door set in 
the wall. 

From a drawer within he took out a large 
morocco-covered case, and unlocking it a superb 
necklace was revealed, of some fifty rare dia¬ 
monds set in a miniature gold chain. 

Captain Delmont took up the Red Diamonds 
and held them before the light, while Beatrice 
shuddered as she exclaimed: 

‘‘Brother, put them away, for, oh! I dread 
them sol” _ 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE LOST MINIATURE. 

Swinging lazily in a hammock, stretched up¬ 
on the piazza of a lordly old mansion in Vir¬ 
ginia, a young lady was reading several letters, 
which had been brought to her by the negro 

{ >ostman who, twice each week, rode to the 
anding on the Potomac to meet the mail 
steamer. 

The house was a large, rambling brick man¬ 
sion, built three-score years ago, and was situ¬ 
ated in a glade, running back from the Poto¬ 
mac. 

The situation was a beautiful one, and 
through a vista in the forest the river was in 
full view, a quarter of a mile distant, while an 
avenue sloped gently down to the banks. 

River Glade—for such was the name of the 
estate—had been the home of the Yanceys for 
four generations, and at the opening of this 
story there dwelt there the owner and his 
daughter, who wafc his heiress, for a son, the 
only other child of Judge Yancy, had been lost, 
at sea some years before. 

In the rear of River Glade Mansion were the 
out-houses of the plantation and the negro 
quarters, while upon the hills and valleys, for a 
mile around were the fields and forest belonging 
to the estate. 

Yesula Yancy was a belle in the county, her 
only rival n beauty and wealth being Beatrice 
Delmont of The Retreat, some ten miles distant 
from River Glade Plantation. 

As she reclined there in the hammock, Jazily 
swinging to and fro, the grace of her exquisite 
form and the beauty of her face showed that 
she held just claim to the title of a reigning 
belle. 

She was attired in a white dress that was 
most becoming, and her masses of auburn hair 
were simply caught up with an amber comb. 

Her eyes were' large, black, and held an ex- 

E ression of sadness when the face was in repose, 
ut lighted up brilliantly in conversation or ex¬ 
citement. 

Now, as she read a letter she held in her 
hand, a look of anger rested upon her face, and 
she said sharply: 

44 How dare he do such a thing?” 

A perusal of the letter aloud, for the second 
time, will give a motive for her words. 

It was dated at New York, and was from an 
old schoolmate, who had married and was living 
on the Hudson River. 

It was as follows: 

“ My Dear Yesula:— 

“ Do you know I nave found the lost miniature of 
yourself, or rather regained It? 

44 When it was taken from my parlor some 
months ago, I was deeply distressed and naturally 
accused all of your old admirers of the theft: but 
they pleaded innocent, and I knew not upon just 


4 Ten days ago a package came to me by Express, 
which contained your miniature, and along with It 
a note from one Captain Dudley Delmont of the 
army, who is stationed upon the far frontier. 

“Ia his letter Captain Delmont states that a 
friend of his, Captain Mortimer Bain bridge, had 
been shot down by an assassin, and upon his body 
was found your miniature with my name and ad¬ 
dress upon the back, and so he begged to return it 
to me. 

“ You remember poor Bainbridge, how desperate¬ 
ly he was in love with you, and I never once suspect¬ 
ed him of the theft. 

“ Poor fellow! He has met a sad fate indeed, and 
I forgive him, only wondering that your picture did 
not urotect him from the bullet of the assassin. 

“ But there is more to tell, for last night a young 
cavalry officer, a friend of my husband, came to us. 
and he at once took up your picture and told us that 
he had seen an exact painting of it, most artistical¬ 
ly executed, hanging up in the quarters of a brother 
officer in the fort —one Captain Dudley Delmont, a 
most daring aod dashing officer. 

44 He said rhat the painting was exquisitelv framed 
and had hanging over it a velvet curtain which 
shielded it from view and which could only be 
drawn aside by untying a silken cord, and he had 
seen it only by an accident. 

“ No v this means, to my thinking, that this hand¬ 
some dashing Captain Delmont, like poor Bain- 
bridsre, fell in love with your likeness, and. though 
sending the miniature back, first painted it, for he 
is a fine artist our friend says.” 

There was more to the letter, but not upon 
the subject of the lost miniature; but, we may 
add, it was the fact that Dudley Delmont had 
painted her picture and had it in his room, 
though vaiiea, that caused Yesula to utter the 
words: 

44 How dare he do such a thing?” 

Then she mused, half aloud: 

“How strange that I have never yet seen 



Dudley Delmont, though our families, it is true, 
have been foes for two generations, and there is 
a grave between us, and of my father’s digging, 
for he killed the brother of the commodore in u 
duel, when the two were rivals for the hand of 
my mother. 

“ And, that Dudley Delmont should paint my 
portiait is something I canuot pardon or for¬ 
get. 

44 Were father to know it he would surely call 
him to account, and then another grave would 
have to be dug. 

“ I hate Dudley Delmont for this, and but that 
I knew a duel would follow, I would have father 
demand my portrait of him. I must get it in 
some way: yet how?” 

With this question unanswered, Yesula Yan¬ 
cey arose from the hammock, her face flushed 
with anger, and the story of the lost portrait 
having suggested the idea, she took her easel 
and crayons and walked down the glade toward 
the river to finish sketching a landscape which 
she had been engaged upon for some w eeks. 

When she returned to the mansion, near the 
sunset hour, she was met by her father—a stern¬ 
faced man of forty five, who had given up his 
seat on the judicial bench to live a life of ease at 
his plantation. 

44 Mv child, I have just heard from a neighbor 
that Commodore Delmont’s son, Dudley, was 
killed out upon the frontier.” 

44 Indeed, sir?” and the face of Yesula flushed 
and then paled, for she remembered that her 
anger of a few' hours before had beeu against a 
dead man. 

“Yes, and I feel sorry for the commodore, for 
I have always liked him, though I killed his 
brother in that duel, you know, twenty odd 
years ago. 

“Young Delmont was considered one of the 
brightest officers in the service, and I happen to 
know that when your brother Bernard was a 
cadet at We3t Point with him, young Delmout 
secretly helped him out of some scrape, strange 
to say, when he kuew of the feud betw’een our 
families.” 

44 Indeed, father, I had not heard of this.” 

44 Nor I, until one of your brother's old friends 
told me of Bernard’s mad acts there, and how 
he had been saved from expulsion by some one, 
whom it was found out afterward to have been 
Dudley Delmont.” 

Yesula bit her lips in a vexed way. 

A Virginia woman, she bad entered into the 
feud of her father aga nrt the Delmonts with 
heart and hand, and she liked not that her bro¬ 
ther had received a favor from one of the hated 
uame. 

44 He is dead, and I must not hold ill-will; but 
my portrait—what will become of that? I would 
like to see it, and 1 tm///”sbe said, with earnest 
determination in look and tone. 

CHAPTER V. 

IN DEADLY PERIL. 

Wee&s passed away, after the news of Dud¬ 
ley Delmont’s death reached the neighbor¬ 
hood, and Yesula Yancey was anxiously wait¬ 
ing for a letter from her married friend, Mrs. 
Courtney Jeffrey, of New York, to whom she 
had written, asking her to get for her the por¬ 
trait painted by the young officer from her 
miniature. 

Mrs. Jeffrey had written that she had placed 
the matter in the hands of her husband’s friend, 
wbo was to return at once to the frontier, anil 
Yesula anxiously awaited the result. 

Then came the new s of the death of Commo¬ 
dore Delmont, and Yesula in her heart felt 
deeply for poor Beatrice, whom she had often 
seen, and could not but admire. 

44 1 am sorry foj; this feud between the families, 
for I would like to go tv, her in her sorrow,” she 
said to herself upon hearing of the commodore’s 
death. 

Then the neighborhood was startled by the 
sudden coming of Captain Delmont, believed to 
be dead, and the scene which had occurred at 
the grave of his father. 

With Dudley Delmont living, Yesula Yancey’s 
hatred of his uame revived and she was more 
than anxious to get from his keeping the por¬ 
trait w hich he had dared to paint or her, and 
she wrote her friend, Mrs. Jeffrey, upon the 
subject at once, while she almost felt tempted to 
tell her father about the affair. 

Several days after his return to The Retreat, 
Dudley Delmont mounted his horse, and, taking 
his rifle, rode away for a hunt through the 
hills, anxious by action or excitement to break 
the sad current of his thoughts, for his father’s 
sudden death had beeu p. bitter blow to him. 

Just as he was about to ride aw'ay, his sister 
said to him: 

44 Brother, when vou return I wish to have a 
talk with you, for 1 have a favor to ask.” 

44 Certainlj’, Beatrice, now if you will,” he 
answ’ered, seeing that the face of his sister wore 
a look of anxiety. 

44 No, to-night will do, for we will theu be 
alone, as Mr. Moore will not return until to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Very well, sis, I’ll come back early,” was 
the reply, as Dudley rode away. 

He took the ronVl down the valley, find not 
caring to strike out into the hills, held on down 
to the steamboat landing on the Potomac, re¬ 
membering that it was mail-day. 

He received a number of letters, which had 
been forwarded from the fort, and not consider¬ 
ing them of immediate importance, rode on his 
way. 

Here and there he brought down some game 
as lie w'ent along, and at last halted in a shady 
retreat for a rest. 

Leaving his horse to graze upon the grass 
about him, be walked to the edge of a cliff, 
overhanging a small vale, and threw himself 
down upon the pine straw to read his letters. 

For some time he was thus engaged, and then 
glanced about him at the scenery. 

The scene he overlooked was the glade at the 
head of which was situated the Yancey man¬ 
sion, and the view was a grand one. 

Suddenly he heard a voice calling: 

44 Missy Y’sulal Oh! Missy Y’suia!” 

He started as an answer came almost beneath 
his feet, an answer in a voice full of music and 
yet clear as flute-notes: 

“ Here I am, Chips!” 

“ Yas, missy!” was the reply, and a negro lad 
of fifteen came from toward the mansion and 
advanced to where Yesula Yancey was seated, 
at the foot of the cliff. 

She had a camp-stool and her easel, and was 
at work sketching the scene presented from her 
poiut of observation. 

44 Got some letters for you, Missy Y’suia,”said 
the negro lad, handing two to her. 

Captain Delmont, from his place on the cliff, 
saw her rise quickly and seize the letters, while 
she cried: 

“Yes, one is from Clarice Jeffrey, and I hope 
1 will know all now about the portrait.” 

She hastily broke the seal, while the negro 
lad returned toward the house, after a glance 
full of awe at the sketch that Yesula was mak¬ 
ing. 

Then aloud she read, and the words reached 
the ears of the young soldher: 

44 The picture was taken down from where it 
hung, and he has evidently carried it with him, as 
it is nowhere to be found in his quarters.” 

Though not comprehending what the words 
meant, Dudley Delmont saw' that they caused 
the face of the maiden to flush with anger, and 
heard her exclaim: 

“ He shall not keep it! he shall give it up!” 

As she stood there, her form drawn up to its 
full hight, her face flushed and eyes flashing, 
she made a beautiful picture indeed, and the 
young soldier gazed euraptured at her. 

He felt guilty in his heart of eavesdropping, 
and thus holding her at an advantage, for he 
was not one to do a mean act. 

But his vicinity to River Glade Mansion had 
not struck him until he saw' the negro approach¬ 
ing and discovered the maiden at her sketching 
below him. 

The mansion was not in sight from his posi¬ 
tion, and he had left the river-road to ride along 
the ridge back to the valley highway and theuce 
home. 

The soft pine straw had prevented his step 


from being heard by Yesula, and she had been 
so close in under the cliff that he bad not seen 
her until his attention was called to her pres¬ 
ence by the comirg of Chips. 

In justice to himselt the young soldier felt 
that he could do but one thing, and that was to 
retreat unseen and ride on his way homeward; 
but the beauty of Yesula Yancey was to blame 
that he failed to carry out at once his good in¬ 
tention, and. on the contrary,stood gazing upon 
her in rapt admiration. 

After the angry stamp of her foot, and her 
outspoken w ords, she had resumed her seat up 
on her little camp-stool and again began work 
upon her sketch. 

And sti 11 Dudley Delmont lingered, watching 
her rapid work, but unable to see how artistic 

it was. 

Was it Fate that held him to that spot, when 
he knew’ that he ought not to tarry ? 

It would seem so, for Fate often guides our 
footsteps and our will, against heart and rea¬ 
son. 

At last, with a deep sigh, he was about to 
turn away, when his gaze fell upon something 
which caused him to start and look with even 
deeper attention than before. 

At the side of the maiden, and not two feet 
away, was the old stump of a tree, and upon it 
was circled, with head raised to strike, a huge 
rattlesnake. 

Intent upon her work Yesula did uot notice 
her deadly danger, and the movement of her 
hand w’ith the paint brush, seemed to have an ¬ 
gered the huge reptile to strike a death-blow at 
bis victim. 

The warning rattle reached the ears even of 
Dudley Delmont, on the cliff, yet Yesula was 
oblivious to it, so lost was she in the work before 
her, or in her thoughts about the letter which 
evidently had annoyed her greatly. 

One iustam of horror to the young soldier, 
and then he threw his rifle to his shoulder, aim¬ 
ed quickly and fired at the head of the rattle¬ 
snake, as it was erect within a few inches of the 
shoulder of the maiden. 

(To be continued.) 


RETROSPECTION. 

BY HARRIOT ESTHER WARNER. 

An aged woman with silvered hair 
Wearily rocked in an old oak chair, 
hile arouDd her the flames of firelight fall 
Like weird ghosts on the grimy wall. 

Her brows were marked by the lines of care— 
She had borne of trouble the lion’s share: 

And she drew the vail from the dreary past, 

Then thought of life, and how long it would last. 

Her life had bren but a load of care, 

Tuat had marked its weight on her silvered hair. 
And looking now toward the setting sun 
She wondered what good her life had done; 

For the sorrows of those she held most dear 
She had only worsts of love and cheer; 

Hedged by poverty and bound by care. 

She tried through love to perform her share. 

She thought of her children, one by one, 

Thu out to the battle of life had gone— 

She thought of him who bad laid life down 
In the perfect faith of the promised crown; 

And she sadly sighed: “ I have much to bear; 
Could I shut my eyes on the world of care 
And touch the banks of the shadowed stieani 
Then life would end like a troubled dream. 

44 But it must not be: God undersiands:” 

And she b >wed her head on her feeble hands, 
And shut her eyes ’neath the shadowed skies. 
And op ned them now iu Paradise. 

Her dreams of Heaven seemed incomplete 
With the perfect vision before her feet. 

For fancy fails in its feeble flight 

When w draw Heaven down to our puny hight. 

’Twas the spirit world! Yet she w as there, 

• With tattered garments and silvered hair: 

But out from the mirage where she had toiled 

Her soul like a lily, rose unsoded 

And It walked with h^r, now, in cloth of gold, 

And covered from Heaven her garments old; 

And the vision revealed the mighty whole 
Of human life—an unstained soul! 

It was only a dream, and it passed away 
Like the fi'ful flames on th»* hearthstone gray; 
But the narrow room seemed royal grown 
To her who felt she was not alone: 

And she took up her burden wiih willing hands, 
Cheerfully saying: “ God understands! 

And I know' the dream was in mercy given, 

To pave, with peace, my path to Heaven.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BLACK MAC EXPLAINS. 

Great was the astonishment excited by the 
announcement of the ex marshal, and the mem¬ 
bers of the crowd looked at each other in won¬ 
der. 

44 Say, I reckon I don’t exactly understand 
this hyer,” the mayor remarked, an expression 
of profound amazement upon his face. “Do 
you mean to say that you claim this hyer 
miner’ 

“That is my platform I” Black Mac replied, 
in the most decided manner. 

44 Well, but I don’t understand how that kin 
be.” 

44 You will uudei-staud all right when I ex¬ 
plain the matter to you.” the other replied. 
“ My claim is a good one, and I reckon you will 
allow that it is so when you come to hear the 
particulars.”’ 

44 Oh, yes, I shouldn’t be surprised,” the of¬ 
ficial rejoined. 44 You allers had the reputation 
of being a level-headed man, and I reckon jx>u 
wouldnx go into nothing of this kind without 
being sure that you had good ground to go 
on.” 

44 That is my little game always. Be sure you 
are right, theu go ahead, and that is the motto I 
believe in.” 

“ Well, Mac, your appearance is a surprise to 
the town. We haven’t heard from you in so 
long that we almost came to the conclusion you 
had either passed in your checks or else got out 
of this section of the country altogether.” 

44 No, I have been in Tombstone all the time, 
but things did not work exactly right with me 
or else I would have been back here a long time 
ago. But I say, White, you have a pretty 
strong party at your back.” 

And the ex-marshal nodded toward the crowd 
who were watching the progress of the inter¬ 
view with the greatest attention. 

44 Yes, ’bout every man in the camp is to the 
fore,” the mayor remarked. 

44 You see the report of the jumping of the 
Heather Bell claim stirred the town up to the 
wildest pitch of excitement. Nobody knew 
that you had a hand in it, and the impression 
was general that some outside parties had seized 
the property, and you know the camp of old, of 
course; such a trick would stir the boys up and 
we came to look into the matter.” 

“Very natural under the circumstances,” 
MacGregor observed. 44 But I reckon I can ex¬ 
plain matters so the camp will be satisfied that 
I have good reason for all 1 have done.” 

“Oh, I haven’t any doubt in regard to that, 
now that I know you are in command of this 
party of iunqiers.” 

44 And I am ready to justify my course at any 
time!” Black Mac declared. 

44 Well, I s’pose you had better spit out what 
you have to say as soon as you kin.” 

44 All right; I am ready to do it now, and as 
the citizens of the camp are all assembled, I 
could not have a better opportunity to present 
my case, but, under the circumstances, I think 


I ought to require that if my explanation is not 
satisfactory to you and the rest, I shall be al¬ 
lowed to return to the mine. You see, I am 
really putting myself into your hands, and there 
isn’t any reason why I should do that, for I am 
in possession of the property with a well-armed 
force to back my quarrel, and if I did not choose 
to put myself in your power it would take a 
right smart fight to get me.” 

44 Of course, no doubt about that!” the mayor 
exclaimed. 44 1 appreciate the situation, I as¬ 
sure you. and I am the last man in the world to 
j wish to take any unfair advantage. What 
you ask is reasonable, and so I freely agree to 
it.” 

“Go ahead, then, and I reckon it will only 
take a few minutes to show the men of this camp 
that 1 have a better claim to this mine than any¬ 
body else.” 

“You shall have every chance in the world to 
prove it.” 

And then the two men proceeded to where the 
citizens of No Man’s Camp were anxiously 
watching the conference. 

All were on the alert when the two drew near 
and baited, and listened with the utmost atten¬ 
tion to the mayor when he began to explain the 
situation. 

44 Gentlemen, I reckon thar isn’t many of you 
bver who are not acquainted w ith our friend, 
MacGregor, who used to be marshal of this hyer 
camp.” 

Twiethirds of the miners nodded assent; these 
were the old citizens who kuew the man well; 
the others were new-comers who had made their 
advent in the town since the time when Black 
Mac held sway, but as nearly all had heard of 
him, for tales of MacGregor’s prowess were still 
current in the town, he did not seem like a stran¬ 
ger to them. 

“ Our old pard hyer is the man who has 
jumped the Heather Bell claim, but he says he 
has a good reason for what he has done, and so 
I told him that as we had come for the express 
purpose of looking into the matter, it would 
afford him a furst-rate chance to set himself 
right. 

“ I told him, fellow-citizens, that we were ar- 
ter justice and did not want anything else, and 
in order to give him a fair shake in this hyer 
thing, I agreed that arter he got through with 
his explanation he should be at liberty to go 
back to the mine, no matter what decision we 
came to.” 

The miners looked at each other, as though 
every man was desirous of learning his neigh¬ 
bor’s opinion before he committed himself, and 
it was apparent from the expression upon their 
faces that they considered this agreement to be 
perfectly fair. 

Bulldog Bill, from long experience quick to 
discover which way the tide of popular senti¬ 
ment was moving, took it upon himself to act as 
s]K>kesman. 

44 1 reckon, Mister Mayor, that you have done 
about the squar’ thing,” he remarked, with the 
air of a sage. 

44 If I know this hyer crowd, and I reckon I 
do as well as any man you kin scare up in the 
town,” be continued, “justice is all that is 
wanted, and we air ready to give Black Mac the 
squarest kind of a deal.” 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured half a dozen voices. 

44 Well, gentlemen, all l ask is a fair sbow r for 
my money,’’the ex-marshal remarked. 44 I sup¬ 
pose I have acted a leetle hastily in jumping 
this mine, but I claim to have a better right to 
it thau anybody else, and my experience in 
this world has been that if a man don’t look out 
for himself, no one else will be apt to do it for 
him.” 

There w as a general hum of approval, led by 
Bulldog Bill, at this sentiment, and the saloon¬ 
keeper seized upon the opportunity to remark 
that if a man did not look out for himself he 
would be pretty certain to “get badly left.” 

44 Of course, MacGregor, it is of uo use for 
any one to attempt to tell an old rounder like 
vourself anything about this camp,” Mayor 
White observed. 44 The man does not live who 
knows the town any better than you do. 

“You know' the gait we generally travel. 
We don’t keer much for law, but we go our 
pile every time for justice. Go ahead and 
state how it is that you come to claim this prop¬ 
erty and I reckon we kin git at the rights of 
the matter as well as any court in the land.” 

44 Yes, yes,” exclaimed some of the miners, 
while the rest nodded their heads. 

All had perfect confidence in their own judg¬ 
ment, and a supreme contempt for lawyers and 
judges. 

This doubtless arose from the fact that quite 
a number of these denizens of No Man’s Camp 
had during the past sc me unpleasant experiences 
connected with the administration of juslice in 
the “ effete East.” 

“ No rogue e’er felt the baiter draw. 

With good opinion of the law.” 

44 Well, gentlemen, it will not take me long to 
define my position,” Black Mac remarked. 

44 You gentlemen who are posted in regard to 
the property know that this Heather Bell Mine 
was owned by Donald Maxwell, who was killed 
about a year ago, assassinated in the streets of 
this town by some secret foe who was never dis¬ 
covered. After his death the mine came into 
the possession of bis sister, Miss Diantha Max¬ 
well, she being Donald’s only heir, and after 
awhile she married a man who calls himself 
Richard Talbot, a stranger, whom no one knows 
anything about: a man who made his appear¬ 
ance in the tow'n on the night that Maxwell was 
killed, and under such circumstances that be 
was accused of the murder.” 

44 But we couldn’t fasten it on him, and so 
had to let him go,” observed Mayor White at 
this point, and he spoke in such a wav as to 
give the impression that in his own mind there 
was not much doubt in regard to Dick Talbot’s 
guilt. 

44 The management of the property has fallen 
into the hands of this Talbot, and he acts as if 
he owns the concern, but be don’t,” Black*Mac 
continued. 

44 Now my claim is this: just before Donald 
Maxwell was killed I loaned him twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars, and took a bill of sale of the mine 
as security, but not anticipating that there 
would be any need for me to nave the document 
at hand, as it was agreed between Maxwell and 
myself that he should have a year to pay the 
loan, I sent the paper off to Tombstone to my 
lawyer for safe keeping. That party started 
for a trip to Europe iust about that time and 
only returned a few days ago, therefore until 
he came back I couldn’t get the document, and 
that is why I have not pat in my claim to the 
property before.” 

“ Got that ’ar paper with you now?” the 
mayor asked. 

Yes; here it is. aud with the signatures of 
> witnesses attached,” Black Mac responded, 
producing the document and handing it to May¬ 
or White. J 

The official examined it carefully and the rest 
looked on with the greatest interest. 

44 Hyer’s Donald Maxwell’s signature, sure 
enough!” the mayor declared. <T I have seen 
him write it many a time, and I reckon I would 
know it anywhar, and the witnesses are Lead- 
ville Mat and Bow-legged Billy.” 

These two men were in the crowd, and upon 
hearing their names at once stepped forward. 

Quickly they identified their signatures, and 
both remembered being called upon by Maxwell 
to witness his signing the paper, but, as they 
stated, they had not any idea of what the docu¬ 
ment was. 

“That was quite natural,” the official re¬ 
marked. “ Maxwell was no fool, and be did 
not want his private affairs known all over the 
camp.” 

“ 1 jumped the mine because I expected to 
find this Dick Talbot here, and I knew' be 
would uot give up the property without a fight, 
no matter how good my claim was,” Black Mac 
said. 

“ I reckon you have sized him up about right 
from what I know of him,” the mayor ob¬ 
served. 

44 Diantha, though, is the soul of honor, like 
her brother, and when I explained how things 


two 



were to her she admitted that my claim to the 
property was good and said she would not at¬ 
tempt to contest it. 

44 1 was willing to do the square thing by her, 
seeing that she was not disposed to make 
trouble, so she accented five hundred dollars 
and started for Tombstone where she has 
friends. 

“Here’s her receipt for the five hundred and 
a letter to you, Mr. Mayor, explaining her 
action.” 

White examined these papers with the same 
care which he had bestow’ed upon the bill of 
sale. 

44 These are all right and regular,” he re¬ 
marked, with the gravity of a judge. “ Thar 
ain’t no flaw into them as far as I Kin see. I 
know the lady’s hand write as well as I do my 
own, and so kin sw’ar to it.” 

“Well, fellow citizens, you have my state¬ 
ment now,” the ex-marshal observed, “and all 
that remains is for you to decide whether I am 
in the right or wrong in seizing upon the 
Heather Bell property. I am not afraid to 
trust my case in your hands, for I know that 
you are all square men and will do in'e justice.” 

Black Mac spoke confidently, and in this he 
was justified by the expression visible upon the 
faces of the miners. 

They had come forth prepared to give battle 
to the death with the men wbo had seized the 
mine, but now that they knew why the attack 
had been made they were not at all eager to be 
mixed up Id the affair. 

In fact, according to the evidence presented 
by the ex-marshal he had by far the best right 
to the property in their opinion. 

The miners held a brief consultation,and then 
Bulldog Bill, as their spokesman, announced it 
was the opinion of the citizens that they had no 
call to interfere in the matter. 

Black Mac thanked them for the decision and 
invited the crowd to take 44 something ” with 
him, so back to the camp they all went. 

The ex-marshal bad won another point in the 
game. _ 

CHAPTER XXI.’ 

PREPARING FOR AN ATTACK. 

After treating the miners to the best that 
Bulldog Bill’s saloon afforded, Black Mac ac¬ 
companied the mayor to bis office, and they 
were soon joined there by the owner of the Lit¬ 
tle Brown Jug Saloon. 

The three conspirators were in high glee over 
the success of their scheme. 

44 It worked to a charm!” Mayor White ex¬ 
claimed. 

“You kin bet yer life on it!” cried Bulldog 
Bill, empbatica lly. 

44 1 am not surprised, for that was my calcu¬ 
lation when I planned the trick,” the ex-mar- 
shal observed. 

44 Thar’s no denying that you arranged the 
thing to the queen s taste,” the official observed, 
44 but I reckon you would not have been able to 
carry the scheme through with so little trouble 
if this Dick Talbot had Imjcu in town, for he is 
on the fight bigger’u a wolf.” 

“Ob, there is uo doubt in regard to that,” 
Black Mac admitted. 44 It was my game, of 
course, to take advantage of his absence. I 
reasoned that sooner or later something w'ould 
happen to take him out of the town, and I had 
made up my mind to jump the mine as soon af¬ 
ter his departure as possible.” 

44 There will be blazes to pay when he comes 
back and hears what has occurred,” the mayor 
suggested. 

“1 should not be surprised,” Black Mac re¬ 
plied. 

44 Oh, yes, this hyer Talbot has got the sand 
to make the biggest kind of a fight,” Bulldog 
Bill remarked. 

“ IVhen he comes back,” the ex-marshal ob¬ 
served, in such a peculiar way that the atten¬ 
tion of his companions was instantly attracted. 

“Oho, do you reckon that thar is a doubt 
’bout his coming back?’ Mayor White interro¬ 
gated. 

“He will not return to No Man’s Camp if 
some pards of mine succeed in a little game that 
they have on foot.” 

“ That is a big idee!” the saloon-keeper ex¬ 
claimed, admiringly. 

“ Do you mean to say that you have a party 
out to waylay him?” the official demanded. 

44 Oh, no, I am not giving myself away in that 
fashion at all. All I say Is that some pards of 
mine have put up a little job, and if the game 
succeeds, Dick Talbot will not return to No 
Man’s Camp.” 

41 Yes, yes; but I say, Mac, there isn’t any 
need of beating about the bush with your old 
pards,” the mayor remarked. 

44 A man never loses anything in this world 
by acting cautiously,” Black Mac retorted. 
44 And besides, what is the use of going into de¬ 
tails as long as I give you a hint in regard to 
tie result?” 

“ This Talbot is a good man, you know,” sug¬ 
gested White. 

44 Oh, yes, no one knows that any better than 
I do,”the other replied, w’ith a grimace. “I 
have felt his power and understand that when 
a man tackles Dick Talbot ne is embarking in 
a difficult and dangerous enterprise.” 

“Well, what I was going to say was, sup¬ 
pose that this little plan of your pards’ tails— 
suppose they are not able to prevent Talbot 
from returning to No Man’s Camp—have you 
calculated upon that?” 

44 If I had not taken that chance into consid¬ 
eration, it would have shown that I was a 
mighty poor schemer,” the ex marshal replied. 

44 Oh, you kin trust Black Mac to look out for 
all the chances!” Bulldog Bill declared. 

“ When such a man as this Dick Talbot is in 
question it is never safe to calculate upon his 
being wiped out in any ordinary fight. Men of 
his stamp seem, cat-like, to possess a dozen 
lives. 

“ 1 think that he will not return to No Man’s 
Camp, for it does not seem possible he can es¬ 
cape from the trap which has been laid for 
him, but as the old adage, ‘ It is the unexpected 
that always happens’ sometimes is very true, I 
intend to take measures so that if he wants to 
come back to fight me I shall have so great an 
advantage that he will not he able to accomplish 
anything.” 

“ Now you are talking solid chunks of wis¬ 
dom,” Mayor White remarked. “In all mat¬ 
ters of this kind it is always best to be prepared 
for everything.” 

“ I agree with you there,” Black Mac replied, 
immediately, and Bulldog Bill shook his head in 
an owly kina of way. 

44 Now then, we will suppose for the sake of 
discussing the matter, that Dick Talbot escapes 
this trap which has been set for him and re¬ 
turns to No Man’s Camp.” 

44 Yes, yes!” exclaimed the ^official, following 
the line of argument with the greatest interest, 
as also did the saloon-keeper. 

“When he comes back and discovers that I 
have seized the mine, what will he be apt to 
dor’ 

44 Raise a gang and go in to clear you out!” 
the mayor exclaimed. 

44 You bet yer sweet life be will be jest the 
chap to try that leetle game!” Bulldog Bill as¬ 
serted. 

44 No doubt that is the plan of operations 
which he will adopt, and, therefore, I must take 
measures to beat that game.” 

“Sart’in,”the mayor observed. 

44 You kin go yer bottom dollar onto it,” the 
saloon-keeper declared. 

“Well, in cogitating over this matter I came 
to the conclusion that the best way to keep Tal¬ 
bot from raising an army to fight me would be 
to'engage all the best men in the tow’n to serve 
on my side, and that game I have carried out.” 

4 Mighty cute idee!”cried the mayor. 

44 You bet it is!” added Bulldog Bill. 

44 1 have secured twenty of the best men in the 
town, some of them are with me now and the 
othei*s look to Leadville Mat, Bow-legged Billy 
and Johnny Sands, the Tiger of Tucson, for in¬ 
structions.” 

“Yes, but twenty men don’t use up all the 
warlike galoots in the camp,” the mayor ob¬ 
served. 













































































44 1 am aware of that, but it is about all I can 
handle at present,” Black Mac replied. “And 
now what I want to know is how many more 
men can be scared up in the town—men who 
can be depended upon to hold up their end in a 

fight r 

44 Let me see,” the mayor remarked in a 
meditative way, 44 you say you have secured 
twenty men?” 

44 Yes.” 

“Through Leadville Mat, Bow-legged Billy 
and Johnny Sands.” 

44 Yes, those three have been acting for me all 
along.” 

44 Three of the toughest men in the town,” the 
saloon-keeper observed. 

44 Right you are!” W bite exclaimed. 44 Well, 

I should say that anybody would have trouble 
to scare up more than fifteen more fighters, and 
then, as 1 reckon you have taken the pick of 
the camp, I don’t believe they would stand up 
to the rack as they ought to if it came to a hot 
fight.” 

“That is about my calculation, but whether 
the men be good or bad I want to fix it so that 
Talbot will not be able to enlist their services 
if he tries to do so, and this, my dear Mister 
Mayor, is where you come in.” 

”*How so? * 

44 You must pick up the rest of these men. 
You think there is going to be trouble, you 
know, on account of mv seizing the Heather 
Bell property, and so in order to keep the peace 
you strengthen your police force.” 

44 That is a big idee!” the saloon-keeper cried. 

44 Yes, it is a cute one,” White observed, re¬ 
flectively. 

44 And after you have got your men there will 
not be many left for Talbot.” 

44 The only difficulty I can see about the mat¬ 
ter is that some of the best men in the town will 
not be apt to come into an arrangement of this 
sort ” White remarked. “Talbot has made a 
gooa many friends since be came into the camp, 
and there are galoots, I know, who might be 
willing to take my money, but would be certain 
to kick over the traces if Talbot makes his ap¬ 
pearance and calls upon them for aid.” 

44 No doubt, but men like that are few and 
far between in No Man's Camp, unless it has 
changed greatly since 1 knew it. 

“We can afford to pay two dollars to each 
one; the prestige of success is with me, and the 
crowd always like to be on the winning side.” 

The other agreed in this opinion, and after a 
few more words the conversation ended. 

MacGregor returned to his mine, the saloon¬ 
keeper to his ranch, while the mayor sought out 
Sandy Jones and instructed him to strengthen 
the police force. 

The conspirators did not allow the grass to 
grow under their feet. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

TALBOT APPEARS. 

There was need of haste, as the conspirators 
discovered, for when the northern coach halted 
at the door of the Metropolitan Hotel that even 
ing, an hour or so late, the first man to emerge 
from it was Richard Talbot. 

Behind him came the two gentlemen, the 
Englishman and the German, who had been his 
traveling companions. 

The turee plotters who were working against 
bold Injun Dick were not the only ones m the 
town who expected his arrival, and had spies on 
the watch, for the moment that Dick Talbot 
descended from the coach, a brawny middle- 
aged fellow, known locally as Old Man Mike 
Fiunigan, and who held the position of bouncer 
in 'Frisco Nell’s Golden Hairpin Saloon, stepped 
forward and addressed the new-comer. 

44 Glad to see you back ag’in, Mr. Talbot!” he 
exclaimed, aud* he extended his hand in the 
most friendly manner. 

‘‘Thank you, and I am glad to get back,” 
Talbot responded, giving the hand of the other 
a hearty shake. 

And while the handshake was going on the 
bbuncer seized upon the opportunity to whisper 
rapidly to Talbot: 

44 Keep yer eyes peeled—thar's a heap of trou¬ 
ble ahead and a lot of galoots ready to go for 
you. ’Frisco Nell wants to see you in her saloon 
right away!” 

So rapidly and adroitly was the speech deliv¬ 
ered that although there were a dozen or more 
loungers in the neighborhood, all eager to hear 
what was said, none of them succeeded in catch¬ 
ing the purport of the speech. 

“All right,” responded Talbot, quietly, hit 
iron-like face never changing in the least; but 
he swept his keen eyes rapidly around, intent 
upon discovering if any foes threatened him at 
present. 

No sign of danger could he see, although from 
the peculiar expressions of the faces of the min¬ 
ers as they stared at him he would htfve suspect¬ 
ed, even if he had not been warned, that some¬ 
thing was amiss. 

“ I am going to take a smile,” Talbot re¬ 
marked, to his companions. “I am thirsty 
after my long ride, and I think a glass of ale 
will go to the right spot. VVill you join me?” 

44 Oh, yes; you can count me in, as you Amer- 
icans says,”the Englishman replied. “But, I 
say, you know, can you get any ale out in this 
country that is fit to drink? The most of it, 
as far as my experience goes, is l>eastly stuff.” 

44 Ah, no, mine goot fr’en*,” exclaimed the pro¬ 
fessor. 44 Der peer vas not brewed dot vas 
beastly. Some peer is better dan odder peer, 
but it ish all goot.” 

44 You will find that the Golden Hairpin ale is 
up to the mark,” Talbot answered. 

“ Der Golden Hairpin peer!” cried the Ger¬ 
man, in astonishment. 44 In der name of all dot 
ish wonderful, v’at kind of peer is dot?” 

44 Oh, that is the name of the saloon, not the 
beer,” Talbot explained. 

44 But come along, and you can soon see for 
yourselves whether the fluid is up to the mark 
oruot; anyway you will have a chance to see 
the boss of the Golden Hairpin Saloon, and out 
in this region such a good-looking girl as you 
will find her to be is worth a long journey to see.” 

44 Can it be possible that a good-looking young 
woman runs a saloon?” the Englishman in¬ 
quired. 44 But still I ought not to be astonished 
at that, for I have seen so many strange sights 
since I came to this wild western country that 1 
ought not to be amazed at anything.” 

“In my gountry many womans draws der 
peer.” the professor observed. 

44 It is not common, but this is a land of 
strange sights,” Talbot remarked. 44 And this 
Golden Hairpin is the leading saloon of the 
town, although it is run by a woman, and to 
use the miner’s expression, ’Frisco Nell is a 
daisy.” 

44 Aud is that her name?” the Englishman 
asked. 

44 Yes; that is her handle.” 

44 Not her real name, of course.” 

44 No, I presume not; but I never heard her 
called anything else, and out in this region it is 
not considered polite to betray any vulgar curi¬ 
osity in regard to people’s names. If a man says 
his name is Smith, Smith it is, uuless he hap¬ 
pens to po>sess some striking peculiarity which 
.suggest to his fellow-citizens that a nick-name 
would improve his appearance; then it is imme¬ 
diately affixed to him,and it usually sticks tight¬ 
er than a brother, too.” 

“Upon my word 1 never heard of such a 
thing!”oxclaimed the Briton, who had not been 
loug enough in the country to understand the 
peculiarities of American humor common to the 
wild West regions. 

44 The idea of any man’s appearance being im¬ 
proved by adding something to his name!”he 
continued. “ The thing is supremely ridiculous, 
don’t you know?” 

44 Yes, it does seem rather odd, but this is a 
ve ry strange country out here,’’Talbot rejoined. 

44 But come along, gentlemen, I will be your 
guide.” 

Talbot led the way to the Golden Hairpin Sa¬ 
loon, which the party soon reached, as it was 
only a short distance from the hotel. 

The saloon was like the average place of its 
kind located in a mining-camp, excepting that I 
it was rather larger and fitted with more care 
than the majority of such “ ranches.” 


’Frisco Nell, a queenly-looking, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed girl was behind the bar, seated in an 
arm-chair, with her eyes fixed upon the door 
whep the party entered, as though she was on 
the watch for some one. 

And the moment she beheld Talbot there came 
a sudden flash §t fire from her dark eyes, and 
the sharp, who saw the gleam, understood that 
she was on the lookout for him. 

Upon his companions >he bestowed merely a 
passing glance, but she rose as soon as she 
caught sight of Talbot and sauntered out from 
behind the bar. 

But if Talbot’s companions produced no im¬ 
pression upon her she did on them, particularly 
on the Englishman. 

The German, struck by the wild, strange 
beauty of the girl, whispered to his companions 
that she was a “ fine young woomans,” but the 
Briton, grasping Talbot by the arm, exclaimed 
in a hoarse whisper: 

“Great heavens! that girl is no stranger to 
me!” 

“Is it possible—have you met her before?” 
the sharp inquired. 

44 Yes, in Loudon—1 am sure of it, although I 
cannot remember exactly where or when for the 
life of me.” 

“ That is strange,” Talbot observed. “ I bad 
no idea that she was an English girl; she cer- 
tainlv does not look like one.” 

“That is very true, but she has changed 
greatly since the time I saw her.” 

44 Have you not been deceived by some resem¬ 
blance?” Talbot inquired, decidedly incredulous. 

“Oh, no, 1 am positive I have met her some¬ 
where, although I am not able to place her. It 
was years ago; she was much younger tbeu. 
You see, Mr. Talbot, I led a pretty wild life at 
one time and have only sobered down during 
the last fifteen years.” 

44 During the last fifteen years!” repeated the 
sport in amazement. 44 Why, do you mean to 
say that it is fifteen years since you have seen 
this lady ?” 

44 Well, 1 should judge tha^ it was nearer 
twenty.” 

“Oh, you must have made some mistake 
about this matter,” Talbot observed. “You are 
making the girl out to be a woman well in years 
by talking about meeting her fifteen or twenty 
years ago, unless she was a mere slip of a child 
at the time.” 

“ No, she was sixteen or seventeen then.” 

“ There must be some mistake, for I don’t 
think she is over twenty-two or three at the out¬ 
side now,” the sharp rejoined. 

44 Oh, my dear Mr. Talbot, you haven’t bad as 
much experience in these matters as I have!” 
the Englishman replied. 

44 Damsels of this kind are extremely expert 
in the art of remaining always young. I have 
known women of fifty who did not look a day 
over twenty-five.” 

Talbot shook his head incredulously. 

“Oh, you may doubt, but I give you my word 
it i3 true!” the Briton insisted. 

44 These charming creatures are real artists, 
and display wonderful ability in using paint 
and powder to conceal the ravages of time.” 

44 1 am certain I have encountered this wo¬ 
man, although I cannot remember where, but 
it was in one of the London gin palaces, no 
doubt.” 

“You are deceived by some accidental resem¬ 
blance, I think. Let me introduce you to the 
lady. Perhaps after you come to know her you 
may change your mind.” 

The Englishman shook his head; he was ob¬ 
stinate after the manner of his race. 

The party advanced to the bar, at the end of 
which ’Frisco Nell was standing. 

“ Glad to see you back, Mr. Talbot,” she said. 

44 Thank you, I am not sorry to find myself 
again in the camp, I assure you, the sharp re¬ 
plied. 

44 Allow me to introduce two friends of mine, 
gentlemen tourists engaged in seeing the won¬ 
ders of the wild West. Mr. Broughton, of Lon¬ 
don, England,and Professor Poppenheim,of Ger¬ 
many, Miss Nell, the proprietress of the Golden 
Hairpin.” 

44 Really delighted to make your acquain¬ 
tance,” the Englishman said, closely scrutiniz¬ 
ing the girl. 

* 4 Dat is true, all der while,” added the profes¬ 
sor, with an elaborate bow. 

44 1 am pleased to meet any friends of Mr. 
Talbot’s,” responded the girl, in a careless way, 
taking no particular uoticeof the strangers, and 
so failing to perceive the peculiar way in which 
the Englishman was gazing at her. 

And then she added, abruptly: 

“ Mr. Talbot., can I speak with you in private 
for a moment?” 

44 Certainly; will you excuse me, gentlemen?” 

The tourists bowed. 

’Frisco Nell led the way to the rear of the sa¬ 
loon, where a small apartment was curtained 

off. 

This was the paradise of the poker players, 
and a large square table with plenty of chairs 
afforded accommodation to the men who gen¬ 
erally assembled about nine o’clock in the even¬ 
ing to woo the goddess. Fortune. 

The curtain was half-drawn, and the pair, dis¬ 
appearing behind it, were concealed from the 
observation of those in the saloon. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Talbot, and prepare yourself 
to hear some dreadful news,” ’Frisco Nell said, 
placing a chair for the sport. 

He obeyed the injunction, and the girl also 
seated herself. 

44 Possibly though you have heard of what has 
taken place already?” she added. 

44 No, for I came straight to your place from 
the coach without talking with any one, but on 
the road I was warned that danger awaited me 
here.” 

44 Yes, that is true enough, but a terrible blow 
has already beeu dealt you!” 

[To be continued—commenced in No 267.) 


Wild Dogs. 


The writer has had occasion one or two times 
prior to this to tell of the fierce nature and sav¬ 
age practices of the wild dogs which infest the 
mountains of the Upper Wind River. These 
dogs are not the common wolf of the Western 
prairies and mountains. They are something 
far more powerful and dangerous. Several years 
since a male Sc >tch gray hound and a female 
English bulldog ran away in company from Fort 
Washakie, made their home in the mountains, 
and these wild dogs of the Upper Wind River 
are their savage offspring. 

To the speed and the euduranceof the Scotch 
stag-hound is mated the ferocity and tenacity 
of the English bulldog, and these wild dogs at e 
evidently worthy in every way of their origin. 
Speedy, savage and stubborn, these animals are 
deterred by no pursuit, are restrained by no 
fear, and are daunted by no difficulties. They 
pursue, slay and devour; Ruch is the simplicity 
and efficiency of this native code of canine 
ethics. The latest exploit of those canine ma¬ 
rauders of which we have any account is the 
destruction of a small herd of bears. ] t appears 
that some weeks ago about a dozen bears of the 
dreaded and large silver-tip variety came down 
from the surrounding mountains to enjoy them¬ 
selves on the sunny slopes of the Warm Spring 
Basin. In the course of the day three bears all 
got together, and while thus massed were at¬ 
tacked by about one hundred of the wild dogs. 

The conflict was terrible. The bears fought 
with all the courage and ferocity for which the 
silver-tip is noted, but the miogled strain of 
staghound and bulldog supplied a courage and 
ferocity greater still, and at the end of half an 
hour every bear had died where he was brought 
to bay. 

The dogs suffered severely, twenty-five of 
their number ]>erishiug in the fight. The sur¬ 
vivors wasted little time, however, in mourning 
over their dead companions, but began at once 
on the banquet their own powers had provided, 
and in an hour from the time the combat ceasea 
only the clean-picked bones of the twelve bears 
remained to tell of the struggle to the death 
which had taken place and toe savage feast 
which had followed it,— W, R. M. 


Old Gimlet Eyes. 

A Story cf the Coeur D’Alene Boom. 

BY BERT Li THOMPSON. 

When the winter stampede was made into 
the Cceur d’Alene country, there was one man 
who wont along with the crowd, although be did 
not seem to reel any of the wild excitement 
which prevailed among the rest. He traveled 
on snow-shoes, and dragged a toboggan with a 
generous outfit after him, and arriving at the 
camp immediately went to work to build him¬ 
self a rough log shanty, in which he took up 
his quarters to await the tardy coming of the 
spring. 

He had no partner, aud he made no friends 
among the meD. That was a hard winter: 
there was much suffering,aud beggars swarmed 
in the camp; but none of them went twice to 
the lonely cabin w here they met with a puzzling 
reception, though the asked-for aid was given in 
every case. 

4 4 What brought you here?” the strange mau 
would ask of his humble petitioner. “Gold 
fever? But this isn't the season when gold is 
dug. How do you expect to live till that time 
conies—by sponging from more provident peo¬ 
ple? Don’t tell me you never thought ahead; 
you should have thought. Here, you shall have 
enough to eat for once—bread and bacon that 
are worth more by the pound than you poor 
devils are by the body ; and uow, if there is any¬ 
thing in yon, get out of here aud go to work. 
What shall you do? Wash dishes, split wood, 
do anything, but don’t come begging from me 
again. I’ll know you if you try that little 
game.” 

“ I’m blest if them gimblet eyes o’ his’n didn’t 
bore right through me while be wor a-readin’ 
off of his lectery said one of the recipients of 
his bounty, afterward. 44 1 felt like all the 
mean things I ever done in my life were stand- 
in’ out plain as print. Ketch me coaxin’ for 
ary of his sass ag’in! I kin go hungry, or I kin 
work if it comes to that—and the Lord knows it 
looks like it would—but I can’t and I won’t hev 
him come down on me like I know that tongue 
o’ his’n would if I give him the chance,” and 
the hardest-seasoned veterans of the road were 
of the same mind. 

All things have an end, so that fateful winter 
dragged out its weary length; the forests flung 
a vail of tender green against the dark back¬ 
ground of the towering pines; the turbulent river 
was swelled by the melting snows; and the im¬ 
patient men, scarcely waiting for the frost to 
leave the ground, were every where working 
their claims, or spread in widening circles to 
prospect the mountain-sides for miles around. 

Every one knows the history of the Coeur 
d’Alene diggings, bow gold was found, but at 
such depth and with such expenditure of labor 
and capital, that the poor man who had hoped 
for wealth found himself stranded long before 
the gold-bearing stratum was peached, while 
three w ho were more fortunate in holding out 
and overcoming the obstacles were often poorly 
recompensed for the time, labor and expense 
of living, but there were a few notable and bril¬ 
liant exceptions. 

One of these was Old Gimlet Eyes, as he had 
come to be called. He bad climbed up into an 
almost inaccessible ravine covered with a 
growth of scraggly bushes; climbing by their 
aid, he uprocted one of them, and in the earth 
clinging to its roots was a pebbly nugget no 
larger than a pea, but there were others in the 
hole from which it came, and by the time the 
sun went down he had gathered nearly a pint of 
the precious substauce, and staked off a claim 
which afterward proved to cover the entire gold 
deposit of the little valley. 

Old Gimlet Eyes scarcely seemed elated over 
his find. He worked steadily } always prosper¬ 
ing, while the men about him grumbled aud 
cursed their luck and envied him his, th.n left 
him again to his solitude as they followed in 
the wake of some fresher discovery. 

He had meved from the camp to the vicinity 
of his claim and lived there alone. He had 
been warned more than once by the better class 
of miners: 

44 Some of these disappointed fellows will 
clean you out one of these nights,” but Old Gim¬ 
let Eyes paid no heed. 

But the night came, and the man; a stealthy, 
creeping figure that halted and listened to the 
calm breathing of the sleeper, then moved for¬ 
ward with greedy fingers groping for the ex¬ 
pected treasure-box. They did not find it; they 
came into contact with a very different thing, 
and a howl awoke the slee|>er— less soundly 
sleeping perhaps than he had appeared. 

44 Don’t stir,” he said, very quietly. 44 I’ve 
got you covered. Wait now till I strike a light 
and see the rat which my trap has caught.” 

It was a young man from the camp whom he 
knew by sight—a dissipated, worthless fellow 
named Grigsby, who took bis punishment sul¬ 
lenly. A keen-edged knife had fallen to the 
floor, and picking it up, Old Gimlet Eyes ask¬ 
ed: 

44 Did you mean to murder me as well as 
rob?” 

44 No matter what I meant so long as you’ve 
got the best of the job,” growled back the other. 
44 Gome, let me get out or this.” 

44 Wait. Look me in the face if you can and 
tell me why you have done this thing. Is steal¬ 
ing your business ?” 

44 I’ll swear it ain’t. I— But what’s the use? 
You won’t believe a word I say.” 

“Try me aud see. If you needed help why 
did you not ask me for it?” 

“ Ask ymif ” The prisoner laughed, but it 
was a laugh which ended in something like a 
sob. 44 Luck’s ag’in' me, it’s been ag’in’ me 
from the first. I went wrong, I know; I’m a 
weak fellow, but I’ve a wife and two little kids 
back at borne, and they’re starvin’— starvin'! 
I’d a letter from her to-day that told me so, and 
it set me wild. I swore that I’d send help to 
her if I had to rob to do it, but I’m no more 
good at stealin'than I've been at work. You 
kin do what you like with me; I won t kick.” 

Gimlet Eyes stooped and opened the jaws of 
the trap. 

“Will you go back to your wife and behave 
like a decent man, work and take care of her, if 
I give you enough to start with?” 

“ Will I? But you don’t mean it, you’re 
fool in me.” 

44 1 may be a fool, but that’s my ow n lookout. 
Here, I U see you on your way before day 
breaks. I wouldn’t like to trust your good re¬ 
solutions along with your choice companions of 
the camp.” 

Gimlet Eyes was as good as his word. Ho 
went a mile beyond the camp w ith the younger 
man, and when they parted, Grigsby had a 
weightier pocket and a lighter heart than he 
had carried for many a day. He trudged along 
the trail through the early morning, dreaming 
hopefully of the future which should repair the 
mistakes and the follies of the past. A dream! 
Before noon there came the beat of hoofs be¬ 
hind him, and the three horsemen who rode up 
ordered him to halt. 

44 Handsup!” commanded the leader. 44 S’arcb 
him, boys, and see if we’re on the wrong 
track.” 

The search brought forth the bag of gold 
which Gimlet Eyes had given him. 

“Ye see!” wns the significant comment. 44 1 
reckon that ’long with the rest ’ll be enough for 
the boys. You go back to the camp with us, 
Grigsby. March!” 

44 What’s up?” asked Grigsby, with a sinking 
heart. 

“ Murder’s what’s up!” 

“Good God, you don’t say! Is he—is he 
dead ?” 

“ Dead as a rock—carved up. with your knife 
in his heart. That’s the way we come to drop 
onto your leaving. ’Twas a party fool job for 
you to do, Grigsby. You’d orter* ’a’ lino wed 
better.” 

The accused man made his denial, but even 
with the words on his lips he felt how the eir- 
cumstances of the past night could be made to 
tell against him; but, unconsciously, he had 


leaped to a wrong conclusion regarding the 
crime which had been committed. 

There bad come iuto Eagle but a short time 
beiore a smooth, dark, gentlemanly gambler, 
who had proceeded to clean out as many vic¬ 
tims as came in his path, among them this very 
good-for-naugbt Grigsby, wbo had chanced to 
have a few dollars in his pocket at the time and 
who had made some foolish threats of getting 
even which he had forgotten an hour after¬ 
ward. 

It was this Gambler Jack whom the raorniDg 
light bad revealed stretched stark and stiff in a 
pool of his own blood just outside the town, and 
not Gimlet Eyes as Grigsby inistakeulysupposed. 
When the latter discovered the truth it was too 
late to correct the impression of guilt his man¬ 
ner of receiving the news had made. 

Gimlet Eyes worked as steadily as ever upon 
his claim that day. He stopped once or twice 
and gazed toward the camp, but all seemed quiet 
there as far as he could judge, Just at sunset 
there was a confusion of steps and voices and a 
crowd came rushing up the narrow trail with 
Grigsby in their midst. 

“ He claims as how you kin say somethin' to 
clear him,” announced the spokesman of the 
party. “ Tells a cock-and bull story about you 
a-givin’ him this gold. I reckon it’s only a 
dodge to git time; about as reasonable as that 
some other party did the stickin’ with his knife. 
If you’ve nothin’ to tell, we’ll git out of this, 
for I don’t reckon you’d keer to bev liim swung 
up in your sight.” 

Gimlet Eyes turned on them impatiently. 

“What are you talking about? What are 
you doing with this man? I gave him the gold, 
as he says. You haven't accused him of killing 
Gambler Jack, have you?” 

“ We’re on the point of stringin’ him up for 
that thar same job, boss, so if you know any¬ 
thing to the contrary, spit her out.” 

“ Know anything? Why, men, I killed Jack 
Gannon. I’ve beeu trailing him for two years, 
but he was always too smart for me till this 
time. It was done with Grigsby’s knife, you 
say? Why, yes, so it was, but I never thought 
of that. You see, he was up here and left it, 
but let me tell you of the trouble between Gam¬ 
bler Jack and me. I’d a little girl once, a 
pretty, good girl as any father ever had, 
and I was fond of her — all the more fond 
because her mother was dead and there was 
only us two—and that villain came and stole 
her away from me. He lied to her, of course; 
she was so innocent she was easily deceived; 
and men, 1 can’t tell you all, but he abused 
her, beat her, threw her off and left her to die 
in the street. There’s where I found her, dy¬ 
ing, with the marks of his brutal treatment on 
her, and I swore then I’d never rest till I’d find 
him aud kill him, but he managed to keep out 
of my way until now. When the break was 
made here I was one of the first to come, for I 
knew sooner or later he would drift in with his 
kind. I’ve been waiting for him, watching for 
him, but last night was the first that I met him 
face to face. He knew me and he had a chance 
to defend himself, but he is dead and I am 
alive. I am guilty of his death if you call it 
guilt, not the man you have there. Let him go 
and take me if you like. I’ve nothing to live 
for now; my work is done.” 

The men looked at each other. Not one made 
a move until Grigsby, finding himself at liber¬ 
ty, went forw ard to take Old Gimlet Eves by 
the hand. Then the rest turned about and made 
their way back to the camp. 

44 We’re well shut of that gambler,” they said 
among themselves. 44 Ary one of us would ’a’ 
done just as Gimlet Eyes aid. No one’s a-going 
to bother him for that Killin’, you bet!” 

And no one did. That night, Gimlet Eyes 
and Grigsby left the camp together. Shortly 
afterward, a stream of discontented miners fol¬ 
lowed the course they had taken; the boom of 
a few brief months was broken: the camp which 
had swarmed with life and activity was almost 
deserted, and the grave of the gambler wns 
trampled dow n by the receding footsteps of the 
disappointed ones who thought more of their 
buried hopes than of that tragedy of the time. 


Casual Mention. 


There are said to be only four horses in 
Alaska, three at Juneau and one at Sitka. 

The assignees of a suspended Missouri bank 
found only a solitary nickel in the vaults when 
they assembled to count the cash assets. 

A goat with a red beard inhabits certain 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago. It is said 
to be found nowhere else in the world. A speci¬ 
men has recently been captured and sent to 
Berlin. 

Walter Lewellin, of Durham, N. C.. has 
the greatest curiosity of the county in the shape 
of a Dominique hen which {>ossesse8 ou each side 
of its head a diminutive horn, curled up like a 
ram V 

Nearly $500,000 in deposits is lying unclaimed 
in the savings banks of Boston. It belongs to 
367 unknown dejiositors, not one of whom has 
put in an appearance at this bank for more than 
twenty years. 

The game law protecting deer in the Cape 
Cod woods works well, and the animals are in¬ 
creasing to an encouraging extent. A farmer 
saw a drove of five near Forestdale the other 
day, and they were not at all timid. 

The sloop Favorite, which recently foundered 
near Orient, L. I., was wrecked by a beach 
weasel whicn was loaded into the vessel when 
she took on a cargo of seaweed. Finding him¬ 
self confined in the hold, the weasel gnawed a 
hole in the side of the sloop below the water¬ 
line, and the result was that the Favorite foun¬ 
dered. 

A race at Fort Dodge, la., recently showed 
what an excellent thing in a horse a fast walk 
is. Fifteen horses started to go a mile and a 
half. They were to walk the first half-mile, trot 
the second, and run the last. The fastest walk¬ 
ers got such a start in the first half-mile that 
neither the fast trotters nor ruuners could over¬ 
take them. 

The earthquake of last year left deep pits in 
the land between Charleston and Summerville, 
and on the margins of these was white sand, 
such as is seldom found except near the sea¬ 
shore. On this sand has sprung up a dense 
growth of seaweeds, and it is conjectured that 
the seeds whence sprung this growth had been 
buried at a great depth for many centuries. 

A lady in San Francisco had three canaries 
so tame that they flew about the house at will. 
One sickened and died suddenly. The dead body 
was taken from the cage and laid on a table, 
and the other two flew to it and examined it 
very carefully. Then they went back to their 
cages, and for over thirty days neither of them 
uttered a uote. After that period of mourning 
was over they piped and sung as of old. 

D. H. Summers, of Denver, Col., who has 
spent some time in Alaska, says that the exist¬ 
ence of living mastodons is not the fabrication 
of Northern furriers, but the Stick Indians told 
him positively that they had seen such animals. 
One Indian related that he had been attracted 
by a huge track and followed it up until he 
came to the animal which made it. He de¬ 
scribed the beast as being larger than a house, 
with shining yellow tusks and a mouth 
large enough to swallow him at one gulp. 
Many similar stories are current among the 
natives. 

In Belgium in 1850 the drink-shops numbered 
58,097; by 1870 they had increased to 100,753, 
and by 1875 they were 125^000, and there are 
now 140,000 drink shops, being one to every ten 
families, or one in every forty-four of the men, 
women and children comprising its population 
of five and a half millions. France has one to 
every 100, and the United Kingdom one to 
every 145 persons. Holland, whicn has largely 
reduced its drink shops during the past six 
years, now has one drink shop to every 147, 
while Prussia has only one to every 205 of the 
population. 


Popular Poems. 


SWEET BIRKENSHAW. 


BY A. MILLER. 


As T wander at even’ ’roang trees that are wavin’ 
And hear the wild blackbird and mavis’s ca’, 

l see the sweet Avon the mossy sta’res lavin’. 

And muse en my Mary, of sweet Birkenshaw. 

I see nature bloomin’, and hear the birds croonin’. 
Praisin’ Dame Nature far douuby the fa’. 

Methinks in their singin’ the echoes seem ringin’, 

In praise of my Alary, of sweet Birkenshaw. 

The sky is aye clearer, a’ nature is fairer, 

When strayin’ wi Mary in yonder green ha*: 

The sun seems a-teemiD r wi’ love, as Lis beamin’ 
Throws roun’ us a balo in sweet Birkenshaw. 

Oh, lovely’8 the splendor when shadows in grandeur 
Curtain the scenes that to us ► re sae braw. 

I’ll then clasp my dearie, au’ coutbie an’ cbeerie, 
We’ll pledge a’ our vows syn iu sweet Birkenshaw. 


GOLDEN KEYS. 

A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine. 

44 Good morning!” that’s tbego'den key 
That unlocks every day for me. 

When evening comes, “Good night!” I say. 
And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table, “ If you please,” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me 
I’ll use the little 4 * Thank you!’ ’ key. 

44 Excuse me,” “ Beg your pardon.” too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given. 

With “ Forgive me!” I shall be forgiven. 

On a golden ring these keys I'll bind, 

This is its motto, “ Be ye kind.” 

I'll often use each go’den key. 

And then a child polite I’ll be. 


THE BABY AND THE SOLDIERS. 


Rough and ready the troopers ride. 

Great bearded men with swords by side; 

They have ridden long, they have ridden bard, 
They are travel stained and battle scarred: 

The hard ground shakes with their martial tramp, 
And coarse is the laugh of the men of the camp. 

They reach a spot where a mother stands, 

With a baby clapping its little hands. 

Laughing aloua at the pallai.t sight 

Of the mounted soldiers fresh from the fight. 

The captnin laughs out: “ I’ll give you this, 

A handful of gold, your baby io kies.” 

Smiles the mother: “ A kiss can’t be sold. 

But gladly he’ll kies a soldier bold.” 

He lifts up the babe with a manly grace. 

And covers with kisses its i-miling face. 

Its rosy cheeks and its dimpled charms. 

And it crows with delight in the soldier's arms. 

“ Not all for the captsin,” the soldiers call: 

44 The baby, we know, has a kiss for all.” 

To the soldiers’ breasts the bab> is pressed 
By the strong, rough men, and by turns caressed; 
And louder it laughs, and the mother fair 
Sm les with mute joy as the kisses they share. 

44 Just such a kiss,” cries one trooper grim, 

44 When 1 left my boy 1 gave to him,” 

“ And just such a kiss ou the parting day 
I gave to my girl as asleep she lay.” 

Such wrere the words of the soldieis brave, 

And their eyes were moist as the kiss they gave. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE FORTY. 

To discover a sprinkle of gray in your beard. 

And a thinness of crop wher« ihe upland is cleared; 
To note how you take to yourslippers and gown, 
And hug to the fire when you get home from town: 
Ah, that’s wbat it is to be forty. 

To find that your shadow has portlier grown. 

That your voice has a practical businesslike tone; 
That your vision is tricky which once was so bright. 
And a hint of a wrinkle Is coming to light; 

Ah, that’s wbat it is to be forty. 

A sleigh-ride, a party, a dance ora dine; 

Why, of course you 11 be present, jou never de¬ 
cline; 

But, alas! there’s no invite, you’re not young folks, 
you see: 

You’re no longer a peach, hut a crab-apple tree; 

Ah, that’s what it is to be forty. 

A daught-r that grows like a lily, a queen, 

Aud that blooms like a rose in a garden of green, 

A dapper young clerk in an ice cream saloon. 

Both a dude and a dunce is to carry off soon; 

And a boy that is ten, and the pride of your * ye, 

Is caught smoking vile cigarettes on the sly— 

Ah, that’s what it is to be forty. 

At twenty a man dreams of power and fame; 

At thirty h’8 fire has a soberer flame; 

At forty his dreams and vUiors are o’er. 

Ana he knows and he feel* as he ne’er did before 
That a man is a fool till he’s forty. 


THE LITTLE KERCHIEF. 

It was only a wee, worn kerchief that lay in my 
trembling bands. 

As I sat by the window dreaming, and looked on the 
moonlit lands; 

It was only a wee, worn kerchief, but it filled my 
heart with tears. 

For it spoke of my beloved, and the unforgotten 
years. 

I thought of the old, old garden, where many a hap¬ 
py night 

She stood in the summer moonlight and waved that 
kerchief white. 

As she watched in fond confiding, for she knew that 
it would be 

A beacon of light to guide me, a signal of love to 
me. 

But the moon rose over the meadows; the night 
grew hushed and still, 

And methoupht that my beloved came down from 
the old sweet hill; 

Once more her hand was waving, once more that 
kerchief white 

Flashed like the wing of an angel out of the silent 
night. 

So I keep the little kerchief, with a trust that can 
ne’er grow cold. 

For I know that my love is wailing, as once in the 
days of old, 

And out of the brieht blue heaven there will come 
in the years to be 

Her message of old to call me. her signal of love to 
me.— Cast ell's Far till/ Magazine. 

MY FIDDLE. 

BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

My fiddle?—Weill kind o’ keep her bandy, don’t you 
know? 

Though I ain’t so much inclined to tromp the strings 
and switch the bow 

AW I was before the timber of my elbows got so 
dry. 

And my flDgers were more limber like and caperish 
and spry. 

Yet T can plonk and pluDk and plink, 

And tune h*-r up and play, 

And jest lean back and laugh atd wink 
At every rainy day. 

My playin’s only middlin’—tunes I picked up when 
a boy— 

Thekind o’ sort o’ fiddlin’ that the folks call cordaroy; 

•‘The Old Fats Gal” and “Ryestraw” and 44 My 
Sailor’s On the S*»a,” 

Is the cowtillions that I saw when the ch’ice is left 
to me. 

And so I plunk aud plonk and plink. 

And rosum up my bow. 

And play the tunes that make you think 
The devii's in your toe! 


That’s how this here old fiddle’s won my heatt’s in- 
durin’ love! 

From the strings across her middle to the screech 
in’ keys above— 

From her apern, over bridge, and to the ribbon 
round her threat. 

She’s a wooln’, cooiu’ pigeon, singin’, 4 Love me ” 
every note! 

And so I pat her neck and plink 
Her strings with lovin’bands. 

And list’nin’ dost, I sometimes think 
She kind o’ understands! 
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OUR NEXT SERIAL 


A Grand Sea Romance— 

A Powerful Story of Ocean Rivals— 
A Strange Tale— 

By Col. Prentiss Ingraham! 

Reintroducing some of the most prominent 
characters of “ Zulita,” but something more 
than a mere sequel to that fine work. It is of a 
class of stories rare to get but always eagerly 
read—such stories as made Maryatt famous. 
Col. Ingraham maybe pronounced the Ameri¬ 
can Maryatt. He is every inch a sailor, and 
most certainly a versatile and spirited racon¬ 
teur —hence his great popularity. In this new 
romance— 

The Rival Monte Cristos. 

we have, as said above, a very strange tale and 
one sure to command a delighted and eager 
audience. It is unnecessary to add, Col. Ingra¬ 
ham writes exclusively for the publishers of 
the Banner Weekly, and is now producing 
the best work of bis life. 


How Bloomer Caught Them. 

BY WILL S. GIDLEY. 


“ It happened while I was at college.” 

“ What hapjieiied?” 

“ The adventure 1 am about to relate.” 

44 Oh, all right. Didn’t know you had primed 
yourself to tell a story, but if you have, 1 sup¬ 
pose I might as well be resigned. Go on.” 

And I leaned back in my patent easy-chair 
with an air of self-commiseration and patient 
resignation while Bob Bloomer (for he it was 
who made the remark with which this sketch is 
inaugurated) reeled off the following: 

“It was the first year I was attending the 
Modern Stroke-Oar College for the training of 
physical and mental athletes. The boys didn’t 
naze me; they knew better than that; but every 
night after I got to bed some of them used to 
spend the greater part of the balance of the 
night knocking and pounding on my door.” 

“That was pleasant.” 

44 Yes, very: but I can’t say that I appreciated 
the joke. They kept it up for three or four 
weeks, and then I made up my mind that it had 
gone on just about long enough. 

“I’m a wall-eyed snipe from Cattaraugus 
county, but I don’t allow no set of stugents in 
no common, one-horse car ivansary of knowledge 
to club my room-door off the hinges without 
hearing my gentle toot of remonstrance. They 
will also be pretty apt to hear from me person¬ 
ally myself about the time they become aware 
of my toot. 

“That’s the kind of a hippodrome match I 
am! So I quietly slid out one night and laid in 
a supply of stuffed clubs, brick-bats, sluugshots 
and other weapons of offense and defense, and 
smuggled them to my room, and then I was 
ready for anything in the shape of man, ghost 
or demon that came along. 

“ I calculated the knocking would begin about 
the time the lights were out, as usual, and I also 
calculated I would sail out in the hall with my’ 
arsenal, like an avalanche traveling down a 
side-hill, and knock the mischief-makers sixteen 
ways for Saturday—I forgot to mention on the 
start that it was Saturday, along about 10 p. m., 
that all this happened. 

“Well, I put out my light at the regular 
hour, then I pulled off my boots, and hauling 
my collection of clubs, etc., up near the door, 
where I could get hold of them at a seconds no¬ 
tice, I crouched there in the darkness waiting 
for the signal to combat. 

“ An hour or more passed, and no sign from 
the Knockists. I was beginning to think they 
must have discovered that I was ready’ for 
them, and decided that it would be a goodnight 
to stay away. 

“Finally I struck a match to see what time* 
it was getting to be, and just then I heard a 
light footstep in the hall outside of my door and 
some one gave a loud thump on the panels. 
Now was my golden opportunity. Hastily 
dropping the half-burned match, I firmly 
grasped the stuffed club in my right liana, 
yanked the door open with the other, and 
struck out, flooring tne misguided joker the first 
clip. 

44 Theu 1 jumped on him and banged his head 
on the floor and said, ‘ I’ve got you at last, have 
I?’ (thump.) 4 Come around founding on my 
door again, will you?’ (another thump.) 4 Think 
you’ll know enough to keep away after this?’ 
(several successive thumps.) 4 Heyf (thump.) 

4 Got anything to say?’ (thump.) 4 If you have 
spit it out!’ (final thump.) 

44 Just then the janitor came up with a light 
to see what the rumpus was about, and the next 
instant I came near fainting away.” 

44 Why: what was the trouble?” 

“Well, you see, it wasn’t one of the boys 1 
had caught after all; it was the head professor; 
and I was banging his intellectual department 
on the floor so fart that he didn’t have a chance 
to explain who he was.” 

“ That was sad.” 


4 Yes it was; sad for the professor; but he ac¬ 
cused me of having a light in my room (it seems 
he saw the flare from the match when 1 struck 
it, and that is tne reason he knocked) and came 
near having rae expelled. I explained and 
apologized in six or eight different styles, and 
be finally let me off witn a reprimand; but it 
was a close shave. 

“ However, 1 wasn’t troubled with any more 
knocking at my door, either by professor or 
students after that. The boys heard of my 
matinee with the professor, and they concluded 
if I was that sort of a customer it would be a 
good plan to keep away. And they did.” 


Happy-Go-Lucky Papers. 

A Modern Tennyson. 

Dear Banner:— 

Whv is it that all the newly-fledged Byrons 
aud Tennysons come to me with the products 
of their sad-eyed and morbid muse, and cast 
them like a pall of gloom in my pathw ay ? Give 
it up? So do I. 1 wish I knew, and then I 
would try to lead a different lii'e in future. 
But for the present I suppose I must suffer on, 
but uot in silence. Oh, no; when I suffer I gen¬ 
erally take man and womankind into my con¬ 
fidence and let them suffer also. 

In case you feel that you were not born to 
suffer it would be a good time now to go out 
and see a man and forget to come back. 

With this warning prelude, I will now pro¬ 
ceed to turn on the three-ply agony. 

He is a young man—about nineteen I should 
judge at an off-hand guess—and he sends me the 
following pathetic effusion: 

44 Mud Flats, Muskrat County, Ia., ) 

44 January 18,1888. f 
44 Mr. Noah Nuff, Esq.:— 

“ Dear 8ir:—1 am thinking of going into the 
poeting business for a living, and I am anxious 
to secure your co-operation and advice. Now 
tor instance, if 1 write a first - class poem, 
like some of the samples inclosed, would you 
he willing to take it and pass it off as your own, 
allowing me say sixty per cent, of the price it 
fetches? You can put it in the Century or 
Scribner's, whichever you think best, though of 
course I would want you to let the one have it 
that would pay the most for it, because I think 
a poet should be well recompensed for poeting 
as it is more or less of a strain on nis mind. 

“ If you thiDk favorably of this proposition 
please let me know, also what price you think 
such a poem ought to bring if it is copied out 
plain so the printer will have no trouble setting 
it into type. 

“The first of my works which I would 
like to have you read is my Bumblebee Ode, 
which 1 composed with u piece of chalk on the 
smooth side of a board fence, just after being 
stung by a wild bumblebee, the twenty-fourth 
of last May. I am good at getting up impromptu 
verses in this way. Whenever anything occurs 
to stir me up the poetry oozes forth with scarce¬ 
ly an effort on my part. You will find the poem 
iu question marked 4 Exhibit A ’ among the sam¬ 
ples herewith inclosed. 

44 1 am also good on obituary poetry, though I 
don’t suppose that kind will bring; as much as 
some of the other poetry I write. You will find a 
sample of my obituary verse in the envelope, la¬ 
beled ‘Exhibit B,’ which 1 got up to commem¬ 
orate the untimely decease of my sister’s pug- 
dog, in the spring of 1884. He was a present 
from the Mayor of Mud Flats, and my sister 
thought the world of him—of the dog, 1 mean— 
so I hope you will kindly overlook any trifling 
metrical defect you may notice in the verses, as 
I was very much affected when I wrote them, 
and my muse naturally didn’t have a chance un¬ 
der the circumstances to do her level best. 

44 However, you can look it over and see what 
you think of it, and if you see any place where 
it can be improved you are at liberty to do so. I 
inclose a postage-stamp to pay you for your 
trouble, and I would also like your advice as to 
whether I had better stay right here in Mud 
Flats and send my poetry to the papers by mail 
or come on myself and see the publishers about 
it personally. If they could have me there on 
the spot to explain the poetry to them. I suppose 
they would do better by me, but I will do just as 
you say about it. 

44 You will also find in the envelope several 
other 4 Exhibits ’ of my poetry, with a string tied 
around them. I do not pause to describe them, 
as you will readily understand what they are 
about, and recognize the true spirit of poesy that 
breathes through them. After looking them 
over if you think there is an opening for me in 
the metropolis, please write me in care of Jim 
Bassett’s grocery store, where I do considerable 
of my poeting. and oblige, 

4 * Y<»urs respectfully, etc., 

44 J. Henry Mugginr, 

44 Poet and Litterateur 

In reply I beg to say that I am going to be 
too busy this winter to copy the poems of J. 
Henry Muggins of Mud Flats, la., and palm 
them off on the monthly magazines as my own 
high-priced productions, even at the liberal 
terms he proposes: and besides, I don’t believe 
the magazines are hankering for the Mud Flats 
variety of poetry just now. Tennyson and 
Walt Whitman are still writing, and they ought 
to be able to supply the demand for everything 
except the regular brands of poetry. This, of 
course, is discouraging to amateurs like J. 
Henry Muggins, but it can’t be helped —not at 
present, so long as so many of our old-time 
poets keep on writing poetry right along after 
they have forgotten how. 

Take Muggins's 44 Bumble-bee Ode,” for in¬ 
stance, and see how much worse it is than even 
Tennyson’s latest. When Lord Alfred, etc., de¬ 
scends from his spavined Pegasus and lends his 
titled name to throw the glamour of poesy over 
such a production as the following, in the lan¬ 
guage of the late J. Brutus, 44 stand ready, ye 
gods, with all ycur thunderbolts, dash him to 
pieces!” This may seem rough on Tennyson, 
but you won’t think so after you read the 
44 ode,” as Muggins fondly calls it: 

“(Exhibit A.) 

44 BUMBLE-BEE ODE. 

“ Composed by J. Henry Muggins. 

“ How sharper than a serpent's tooth 
Is tby infernal sting. 

When pauseth thou to ’light on man 
To rest thy tireless wing! 

“ Oh, beel thou lifteth us 
About a yard or more. 

And cau^eth us to shout aloud 
Or with the pain to roar.” 

There are seventeen verses in this beautiful 
ode, but probably the above are all the reader 
will care about seeing. But there is one ques¬ 
tion I would like to ask Muggins before I go anv 
further, and that is: If the bumble-bee ne al¬ 
ludes to possesses a “tireless” wing, as he al¬ 
leges, what is the necessity of its alighting on a 
fellow to rest it? Seems to me such a proceed¬ 
ing would be more or less needless, besides being 
a piece of carelessness on the part of the bee. 

There isn’t much poetry in the second verse of 
Muggins’s ode, hut no doubt there is a pile of 
trutn,so we will let it go at that, and pass along 
to the next specimen: 

(“Exhibit B). 

“Obit Bbn Butler, April 1, 1884. 

“Ohl Benny, thou hast left us 
For the other shore; 

Thy genial phiz and cheerful bark 
We shall see no more! 

“ Gone gone is Beni 
And hence we weep; 

But tears alas, are vain. 

We ne’er shall see poor Ben 
Again 

In waking or in sleep!” 

It is sad to reflect that Muggins will never 
“see poor Benny’s cheerful bark no more,” os 
he pathetically puts it, but such is life. To-day 


our favorite pug is jumping about full of frolic 
and fleas, and to-morrow its bttle bark is wrap¬ 
ped in an old flannel petticoat aud tucked away 
iu the cold damp ground. 

Still that is no excuse for writing such poetry 
ns the above; and 1 would advise J. Henry 
Muggins to try and coptrol his emotions the 
next time, and bury the dog in a plain pine 
soap-box, without any poetical trimmings. 

The other “ Exhibits’’mentioned in Muggins’s 
letter 1 have tiled away in the garret of my 
winter palace, out in Montgomery county, to 
await bis order. Life is too short to read them. 
About sending in his poetry by mail, I should 
advise him to do so by all meaus—unless he has 
his life insured in some reliable company and is 
anxious that his friends should realize on the 
policy. He can’t be too careful about calling 
on an editor personally with such productions 
as the above. 

Trusting that J. Henry Muggins will profit 
by the few casual hunks of advice above given, 
I remain, Yours (and his) truly, 

Noah Nuff. 


Notes and Notices. 


As to the number of words in our every-day 
vocabulary the average person has a great mis¬ 
conception. The fact that Webster’s great un¬ 
abridged dictionary, with recent additions, con¬ 
tains upward of 100.000 defined words leads one 
to suppose that many thousand different words 
are essential to ordinary converse and corres¬ 
pondence. But, the tru’h is. our every-day 


his wide reach of imagination and reason uses 
less than 8,000, while a good autnority makes 
this surprising statement: 

44 The average man, a graduate from one of 
the great universities, rarely has a vocabulary 
of more than 3,000 or 4.000 words. There are 
Americans bora and bred who contrive to ex¬ 
press all their wants and opinions in 300 words, 
and in the rural districts the knowledge of 150 
or 200 words is sufficient to carry a man through 
the world.” 

These facts ought to greatly simplify, to the 
general apprehension, the supposed difficulties 
of mastering the English language. Tell a man 
that he has not got to commit to memory, and 
learn tne deflations and the pronunciation of 
many thousand words in order to speak and 
write with correctness and fluency and you at 
once disarm “education” of half its terrors; 
and w hen, further, you inform him that only a 
few hundred are required for every-day talk 
aud association, he will be quick to catch the 
idea that he is not such an ignoramus after all, 
as he has always supposed himself to be. That 
is a good point gained, for it makes him both 
self-resi>ecting and ready to learn—inspires him 
to read and to converse—gives him an interest 
in schools aud scholars, and so quite changes his 
hopes and ambitions for his children. If this 
be the ease, therf why do educators so persistent¬ 
ly magnify the amount of work or sludy essen¬ 
tial to a good practical knowledge of reading, 
writing and speaking English? Is it because 
they wish to at the same time magnify their 
own importance? It looks like it. 


Personalities. 


Baron Von Putkammer, said to be a nephew 
of the present German Minister of the Interior, 
is employed in an Omaha restaurant. The cause 
of his expatriation is unknown. 

Captain James Bailey, of Pittston. Me., is 
92 years old and hearty. lie whs a drummer- 
boy in the w ar of 1812. He lives with three other 
James Baileys—his son, his grandson, and his 
great-grandson. 

A St. Paul man sued a railroad company for 
damages for causing his house to be flooded with 
water. One of the exhibits in the plaintiff’s 
evidence was a photograph representing him 
seated on a huge cake of ice in his dining¬ 
room. 

The greatest long distance ride on record is 
now to the credit of Colonel Gatacre. He went 
from Simla to Umballab, 96 miles, in 8>£ hours, 
with three-quarters of an hour allowed for 
changes, and returned, making 194 miles under 
22 hours. 

The most youthful prisoner in the peniten¬ 
tiary at Chester, Ill., is a little child who was 
born there about two months ago, her parents 
being behind the bars for arson. When their 
sentence expires she will be nearly a full grown 
woman. 

An old couple of 92 years, Mr. and Mrs. Hira 
Bates, of Hanover, Mass., were born in the 
same town, on the same daj T and same hour, 
brought up together, and have now been mar¬ 
ried sixty-two years. The old man wants to bet 
$100 that he can 44 rassle ” and beat any man of 
his own years. 

A deeply religious old fellow in Whiting, 
Me., has built a saw and grist mill on the top of 
a lofty hill. He says he built there to convince 
the world that God answers prayer. He has 
constructed a large tank on the roof of the mill, 
and he declares that whenever he prays for it 
God will send enough rain to run his mill. 

Superintendent Elmer E. Wood, of the 
Canandaigua Electric Light Works, while walk¬ 
ing home with a friend the other night noticed 
that one of the street lights was out. Supposing 
the current to be off he took hold of the wires 
and fell to the ground dead. The current was 
not off, and parsing through his body had killed 
him instantly. 

The son of a king is about to become a stu¬ 
dent of the Medical College of Indiana. His 
name is Alfred M. Thompson, and he is a full- 
blooded Vey negro, known among bis people as 
“ Momora,” a son of Dowanna, KiDg of the Up¬ 
per Peron country, and Sandymanda, Queen of 
Jarbacca. He ls about 20 years old, very well 
educated, having studied for some years past in 
the mission schools at Cape Mount, Africa. 

Half a century ago Captain Jonathan 
Greene was the most skillful gambler in the 
United States. He is now a resident of Phila¬ 
delphia, and claims to be the only man living 
who w as in the battle of San Jacinto in 1836. 
Captain Greene renounced gambling forty-five 
years ago, wrote four books against that vice, 
aud now he asks for alms in consideration of his 
having refrained from winning a fortune at 
cards. 

When I. C. Libby was 18 years old he lived 
on his father’s farm near Troy, Me., and was 
sick and lame. One day a sheep-buyer bought 
lambs of his fatter at $3 apiece. The boy 
thought that if the buyer could make money 
at that he could do better, for he could buy 
lambs for $2.50. So he borrowed $100 of his 
father and limped off on foot buying lambs. 
In five months he cleared $500 and laid the foun¬ 
dations of the big cattle business that has given 
him the title of tne 44 Maine Cattle King.” His 
four sons are learning the same business, 
but they have a better start than their father 
had. The other day he handed his youngestson, 
aged 14, $1,000 and sent him to buy stocK. 

W. H. Benson, of Philadelphia, announces 
that he is about to found a Socialist Church, the 
members of which will believe in God and a life 
hereafter. All members will be requested to 
take the following oath: I hereby solemnly 
swear that I will not rob, cheat, strike, tell lies 
about, communicate disease to, nor injure in 
any way, a fe’low-member of this church. I 
also swear that 1 will drink distilled and fer¬ 
mented liquors with great care and moderation. 
I also swear that I will not lend money to, nor 
borrow money from, a member of this church, 
except as a regular business transaction. I also 
sw ear that, as far as I am able, I will keep my 
body, clothes "and dwelling in a clean and 
healthy condition. I also swear that I will give 
to this church, every year, one per cent, of my 
income, provided saia one per cent, is not more 
than fifty dollars. 


Wine of the Wits. 

A STARTLING RESEMBLANCE. 

“ My dear,” said a husband to his wife, as he 
paid the week’s bills, and had a little change 
left over, 44 d’ye (hie) know on Satiday 

night I’m (hie) suthin’ like an elephant?” 

“ Because your voice is apt to get tusky, 
John?” suggested his wife. 

44 No, in’dear: because I’m (hie) able to make 
both ends meet.” 

A FINE EFFORT. 

Country Minister— 41 Owing to a pressure 
of work last week, deacon, I was compelled to 
substitute a published sermon for one of my 
own this morning. Did you hear any remarks 
about it!” 

Deacon Jones—“I beard Brother Smith say 
that it was, by all odds, the best effort he had 
ever heard you make.” 

negotiating for a dog. 

Robinson— 44 That’s a fine dog you have, 
Dumley. Do you want to sell him?” 

Dumley—“ I’ll sell him for $50.” 

Robinson— 44 Is he intelligent?” 

Dumley (with emphasis)—“Intelligent! Why, 
that dog knows as much as I do.” 

Robinson— 44 You don’t say so! Well, I’ll give 
you twenty-five cents for him, Dumley.” 

POET OR MEASLES. 

Mrs. Yerger—“I’ m afraid there’s some¬ 
thing the matter with Tommy.” 

Colonel Yerger—“What makes you think 
so?” 

44 He sits in a comer all day long and don’t 
say anything to anybody. Either he is going 
to be a great poet, or be is going to have the 
measles, I can’t yet decide which it is.”— Texas 
Siftings. 

a western incident. 

In Chicago. The lady is leaning on the arm 
of an elegant and wealthy young man, and lead¬ 
ing her little daughter by the hand. 

Little Daughter— 44 Ob, ma, ma, look there! 
See that gentleman on the other side. Don’t 
you know him?” 

Ma—“ N—no, my dear.” 

L. D.—“Whv» mamma! he was papa last 
year.”— Toum Topics. 

didn’t know he was loaded. 

A K-street man met his daughter’s 44 hope ” 
in the hall and materially hastened his departure 
in the usual manner. Then he returned limping 
to the parlor and sat down. 

44 1 hope you didn’t hurt Harry. papa?”sobbed 
the daughter. 

“No,” fiercely replied the old man, picking 
his foot up and*nursing it. 41 No, I didn’t hurt 
him. but if he ever comes here again with bricks 
in bis coat tail pocket, I’ll kill him,” and the girl 
smiled softly through her teal's.— Washington 
Critic. 

exercise is necessary. 

Uncle Zeb (visiting niece)— 44 Maria, put on 
your wraps and come with me for a drive. My 
carriage is at tbe door.” 

Young Wife— 44 Please excuse me, uncle. 1 
have been shoveling the snow off the walks, car¬ 
rying in coal and emptying ashes, ami I’m too 
tired to dress.” 

Uncle Zeb—“ H’m. Where’s George?” 

Young Wife— 44 He's at the gymnasium prac¬ 
ticing on the lifting-machine. Poor, dear 
George has bi have some exercise, you know.” 
—Chtea go Tri bu ne. 

gaining a treasure. 

“You will come to our fair to-morrow 
evening, Mr. Sampson, of course,” she said, 
with a bewitching smile. “ and you must bring 
lots of money with you.” 

Mr. Sampson was so overcome by the smile 
that he was on his knees before he knew it, and 
presently everything was as it should be. 

“George, dear,” the girl said, later on, and 
she said it thoughtfully, 41 perhaps it will be as 
well for you not to bring too much monej to¬ 
morrow evening. We ought both to practice 
economy now, you know.” 

a rude awakening. 

Smith— 44 Well,my boy, how do you like Nan- 
tasketf* 

Jones— 44 Oh, it’s delightful!” 

Smith—“ And the folks at the hotel?” 

Jones—“They are very nice indeed. The 
ladies are charming. Smith, I believe I have 
met my fate.” 

Smith— 44 Indeed! I congratulate you. Will 
I have a chance of seeing this inamorata of 
youi s?” 

Jones— 44 Indeed you shall! Why, here she is 
coming now: let me introduce you.” 

Smith— 4 * No need of it, old fellow; that’s my 
wife.”— Boston Budget. 

GEORGE! 

44 Do you suffer much from cold feet?” in¬ 
quired the shoe merchant with kindly interest, 
as he complied with the lady’s request and 
showed her the thickest-soled shoe he had in the 
store. 

44 She suffer?” broke in her husband impetu 
ouriy. “Great Scott! She suffer? Not much! 
I’m the victim; I’m the one that has to suf—” 

“George!” said the lady. That was all she 
said, but George seemed to understand, and the 
merchant observed in a deferential and funereal 
way that it looked as if there was going to be 
some kind of a storm if the wind didn’t change. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

TOO MUCH FOR HER. 

“What was cats made for, mother?” asked a 
little boy who had been scratched by the house¬ 
hold tabby. 

“Cats made for? Well, I suppose to kill 
mice.” 

“Who made 'em?” 

44 Well, 1 suppose God made ’em.’’ 

“ What was mice made for?” 

44 Mice? What funny questions you ask. Mice 
were made for cats to catch, I suppose.” 

44 Did God make the mice, toor 

44 He did; he made all things.” 

44 Well, if cats is made for catchin’ mice, God 
wouldn’t needed to make cats if he hadn’t made 
mice, would he?” 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

44 What did he make ’em for, then?” 

44 Make what?” 

“Mice.” 

44 Child, it is time for you to go to school. 
Hurry up or you’ll be late.” 

And thus the inquiring mind was again switch¬ 
ed off the track.— Boston Courier. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 

Railroad Superintendent (some years 
hence)— 44 Yes. sir, by a recent law all railroads 
are now owned by the Government. You have 
been away, I guess.” 

American Traveler— 44 Yes, I just heard about 
this change and came to you to make sure. 
You were appointed by the President, were 
you?” 

Railroad Superintendent— 44 Y'es, I swung my 
delegation over to his side in the nominating 
convention!” 

American Traveler— 44 What speed do your 
trains make now?” 

Railroad Superintendent—“Thirty miles an 
hour—if nothing happens.” 

American Traveler— 44 Is old Surepop still in 
charge of the Through Express? He had no 
equal as an engineer.” 

Railroad Superintendent—“No, he was no 
good. He just gave all his time to that dirty 
locomotive of his instead of going around with 
the boys and drumming up votes. Bill Rednose 
is the engineer now. He carried his ward for 
the whole ticket last time.” 

American Traveler — “Humph! You still 
have the old switchmen though, I suppose?” 

Railroad Superintendent— 44 Got rid of them 
all; nothing but dead wood. Why, sir, there 
wasn’t one of ’em could carry a precinct.”— 
Omaha World. 


Correspondents’ Column. 

[This column is op»n to aU correspondents. In¬ 
quiries answered as fully and as p omptly as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. Contributions not entered 
as •• declined *’ may be consioered accepted. No 
MSS. returned unless stamps are inclosed, i 

Declined: “ Our House,” etc.: “Two Hats:” “The 
Last Match;” “ Red Roost’s Celebration;” “A Priest 
of tbe • Uncs’:” “The Girls of Uosnen;” “The 
Prison Cell's Signet;” “Boy Pilot;” “Tough but 
Sweet:” ‘ The Banjo Solo;” ‘‘The Man of Many;” 
“A Surgeon’s Case:" “ Well but 111:” “The Ma 
dame's Mystery;” “A Rope’s End;” “Her Best 
Hat;” A Hero for One Dollar.” 

W. H. C., H. C. H., K. J. No stamp, no reply. 

T. T. D. Returned MS. Nov. 27th. 

A. H. E. “This is Death, Marguerite,” is the 
translation. 

Seba. Cannot deliver manuscript to other pa¬ 
pers. Too much bother. 

San Sabe. We know nothing of the silver mine, 
and warn you to look sharp for sharpers. 

Mrs. M. P. It is, of course, too late to suggest 

F »resent8 for Christmas. We should have advised a 
ull set of Miss Thackeray's works. 

F. B A tavern sign is not a legend, nor is an in¬ 
scription on a tombstone a legend unless it em¬ 
bodies some motto, or sentiment, or story. 

B. N G. Tbe Century magazine probably is the 
best.—We do not do binding —If the boy so loves 
reading, get him tbe set of books called 4 * The Story 
of the Nations.” 

Addie E. Poem quite passable as a poem. but the 
same old story of broken hopes, smashed hearts, 
and welcome to the grave, which youthful poets fa¬ 
vor. We’ve got a large stock of these broken hoi es 
on hand; give us a carol that hasn't a tear or a sigh, 
or a wrune in it—something that’s real in its passion 
or feeling. 

Jim Jam. The” Roundhe»ds” were the followers 
of Cromwell. The New England Puritans were 
Rounuheads, who. after »he overthrow of Crom¬ 
well's “Commonwealth." had to fl-e ibe realm in 
order tr> escape persecution “ for opinion's sake.”— 
S^e Green's “History of the English People ” as to 
your second question. 

Norfolk Street. Tweed did not die in State's 
Pn*ou. but iu Ludlow street jait, April 12. 1878 He 
was confined there in default of $8 0(f0 000 required 
in th*- civil suits to recover momy he had taken 
from the city John A. Dix was Governor. Wm. F. 
Haverneyer, mayor.—Yes, he might have escaped 
State’s Prison, having money and influence. 

E. P. Tom Paine died in thiscountry in 1809. Jef¬ 
ferson gave him free passage on a Government ves¬ 
sel of war in 1802 S veral years after his death 
Cobbett. rn*- English statesman, had the remains re- 
mov d io E gland, where they were given a gTeat 
public burial. Paine was a rabid 4 friend of Lib¬ 
erty ’ but was unquestionably a grossly ignorant 
man. 

Beach Comber. The number of West Point gradu¬ 
ates who get engineer appointments varies from 
y*ar to year. Four men got the appointments in 
1886, two men in 1885 seven men in 1884. In 1876 
there were no engineer appointment?. If your tastes 
and talents so run to ma hemat ts i rui engii ring, 
take the technical course of civil engineering at any 
g«*od college or. what perhaps is better, a full course 
at the Columbia College School of Mines. 

8. L. J. “ I feel bad. * is correct, under the condi¬ 
tions you indicate, if quality \% to be expressed, 
says Brown the grammarian! an adjective is pro¬ 
per: if manner, an udverb. But “ if! T * or “ uuwell ” 
is better to use than * had.”- Each of the leading 
ciibs in England has an American consul. Sim¬ 
ply direct “ American Cot sul, Leeds,” or Manches¬ 
ter, etc., etc. The ccnsul-general to Great Britain 
is Mr. Thomas * aller, and his office is at 12 8t. 
Heleu’8 place. Bishopsgaie street, London. E. C. 

Amateur. Drop the trite “our hero.” It is the 
sign of the amateur.—Stilted phrase and flnewnt- 
iog ” areothersuresigns of thefresbman 1 n letter*.— 
“The words shot out of his mouth”—*'hissed 
through Ins clinched teeth ’’—are absurd. Every 
time your “hero ’ turns to wa k away he ‘turns on 
his beel.” For va ietv’ssake make him sometimes 
turn on his toes. Wnat you require is a severe 
schoolmaster. But the trouble is, schoolmasters 
are but poorly qualified, as a rule, to act as manu¬ 
script censors. 

Columbian. The Presidents of the Second Conti¬ 
nental Congress, which expired on March 4, 1789, 
a»ter an existence of nearly fourt en years, were 
regarded as the personal representatives of the 
sovereignty of the Union. Arthur St. Clair of Penn¬ 
sylvania was President of the Congress when the 
Constitutional Convention adjourned on Sept. 17, 
1787. He was succeeded on Jan. 22, 1788 by Cyrus 
Griffin of Virginia. He was President of Congress 
until Washington was inaugurated. The inaugura¬ 
tion occurred at the old City Hall, in New York 
City. April 30, 1789. 

Treadwell. There are “two classes of citizen¬ 
ship ’’—first, natural-born cirizen*, and second, citi¬ 
zens made so by statute. Children born within the 
al egiance of the United States are natural-born 
ettizens Children born of American parents out¬ 
side of this jurisdiction are made citizens by statute 
(United States Revised Statutes, section 2.172), and 
are not citizensnatnial-born. If there wa* no statute 
they woulo not be citizens.—Mr Phelps ’S Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary aud Minister Plenipotentiary of* the 
United States to Great Britain. The United States 
also sends to other countries Ministers Resident and 
Consuls-Genaral. 

Miss B. C. asks: “ What do you think of ladies 
smoking? Has a young lady the right to do so?” 
W T e think tobacco, in every form, more or less injuri¬ 
ous to tbe human system, and liable to be peculiar¬ 
ly so to women, since they are more delicately con¬ 
stituted than men. As to “ right ” to smoke, every 
person is a free moral agent, women equally witn 
men. and she has undeniable rtght. if sbe chooses, 
but she must do so at the risk of social con'trmnttf ton , 
since it is not considered a habit proper for ladies. 
In this country. It is otherwise in Southern coun¬ 
tries—Cuba, Mexico, etc.—"where cigarette smoking 
is common. In our own Southern and Southwestern 
States women are often smokers. 

O. E. B. Sketch, as you see, is declined. To 
“give reasons,” as you request, is wholly impracti¬ 
cable. You offer something to sell; we don’t want 
to buy; that is all there is in tbe transaction. We 
sometimes do express an opinion, and oftentimesdo 
go so far iu order to make matU-r available, as to 
revise it; but a long experience in editorial life has 
taught usthateven this exercise of editorial priv¬ 
ilege is received by authors with disfavor, in the 
majority of cases—so irascible are thev if the 
quality of their work is questioned or ‘ criticised.” 
So. as 4 * giving reasons ” is merely to excite an au¬ 
thor’s displeasure, and perhaps wound their* sensi¬ 
bilities,” we prefer to avoid the disagreeable alter¬ 
native. 

Pussy G. says: “ Can you tell me of any preven¬ 
tive or cure for those troublesome blisters upon the 
lips, called * cold sores?’ If so I would be very 
thankful for the information. Also, how can I 
strengthen and beaulify my eyes? They are wrak 
and apt to look red about the lids.” When you feel 
the sores comiDg use salt, or chloroform liniment; 
if too late to prevent their appearance keep them 
well covered from the air, with camphor-ice. until 
they are healed.—Do not strain your eyes over fine 
w ork or fine print, or by using them while traveling, 
or in a poor light, or much by lamp or gaslight. 
Bathe them daily with hot water, and at night with 
diluted extract of witch hazel. If possible bandage 
them nightly with linen soaked in witch-hazel. 

“Mignonette” asks “If a young lady Ir being 
escorted home by a gentleman who does not offer 
his arm to her, may she ask him to do so? When a 

f gentleman does offer hi6 arm, is it optional with a 
ady to refuse? Do ladies ever take a gent Oman's 
arm in the day?” A gentleman so remiss as not to 
offer his arm to the lady he is escorting may be re¬ 
minded of his duty by tbe lady. She might pleas¬ 
antly say. “ With your permission I will avail myself 
of your arm, Mr. L or “ Mr. L., may I trouble you 
to let me take your arm?”—It is optional with a lady 
to refuse a gentleman’s arm, but under most cir¬ 
cumstances such a refusal would appear rude, 
though there might be cases where she could grace¬ 
ful y decline.—Ladies frequently take a gentleman’s 
arm during tbe day upon a public promenade, or 
Sundays; but we are such a brusque and always-in- 
a-hurry nation, that under other circumstances, our 
gentlemen never seem to think of such attentions. 

Ellen Lee. Marriages, when there Is a great dif¬ 
ference in ages, only too often prove unfortunate: 
and yet, we have kn’own of cases where fifty and 
twenty-five have been happily mated—“ How can a 
lady ascerr&in the character of a gentleman?” you 
ask. We don’t know!—It is advisable for “an old 
maid of twenty-eight” to marry if she can wed a 
good man. A woman of that age is just in her 
prime, and ought, from her worldly experience, to 
,be able to make a wise choice.—We don’t think aDv 
one knows “ when the eArth will come to an end/’ 
The actual period when all life shall perish on the 
globe, and it shall return to the condition, in which 
the mooD now is, of frigidity, cannot even be esti¬ 
mated. The processof decay will be as gradual and 
slow as was the growth—at least that is the method 
of all nature, and the earth can hardly be an excep¬ 
tion to the universal rule. The earth can only be 
“destroyed” by being blown into fragments by 
some internal force, or by leaving its orbit and fall¬ 
ing into the sun. It is the merest conjecture, there¬ 
fore. to canvass the question either of destruction 
or decay of terrestrial life. 





















































































ONLY TO SEE THEE AGAIN. 


BY HARE WILTON LARKINA. 


W>.at would I give to be near thee, 
Once more tny form to infold? 

What would 1 give just to bear thee 
Whisper my name as of old? 

All that is mine of life’s pleasures— 

All that to me doth remain 
•Freely I’d give for the pleasure— 

Only to see thee again 1 
Long time it is since I missed you, 
Down where the daisies are white; 
Long time it is since I kissed you 
Under the moon’s silver light: 

Now’ where the *weet bloom is paling, 
Sa lly the breezes complain; 

Still is my prayer unavailing, 

Only to see tnee again! 

Only to clasp and to hold you, 

How would my heart’s pulses leap, 
Oh, could my empty arms fold you. 
Something forever to keep! 

Dark have tne hours been, and lonely, 
All through the summer's brief reign. 
Waiting and watching here lonely— 
Only to see thee again! 

Sometimes in dreams we are treading 
Paths by us oft trod before; 

Fond eyes their glory are shedding. 
Sweet words my lost hopes restore. 
Then do l cease to remember 
Joys that misfortuoe l.as dain:— 

Ah, the ssd waking from slumber. 
Never to see thee again I 


The Cuff-Button Clew. 


BY A DETECTIVE. 

Aside from tny vocation, there is nothing 
for which 1 have a greater fondness than for 
horses —a fondness that has ever been mine; and 
how closely the two are connected, it is my pur¬ 
pose to show in this sketch. 

My father was a well-to-do man and, duriug 
my earlier years, every advantage for a thor¬ 
ough education was afforded me, so far as it 
was attainable in the common schools and a re¬ 
putable academy. 

Having reached my majority, my father prer 
sented me with a very handsome sum of money, 
saying: 

“ Henceforth. you will be your own man. At 
my death you would inherit a sum equal to that 
which I have given you. and 1 prefer that you 
have it now. Many a large fortune has l>een 
acquired by those possessing a far inferior 
start in life than is yours, and I trust you will 
make a good use of that which I give you.*’ 

I thanked him for his generosity and then to 
his disappointment, not to say disgust, pur¬ 
chased a livery-stable connected with the hotel 
in Warfield—the village of mv nativity. 

With uumerous horses under my immediate 
care and supervision. I was well content; and, 
really, my business was more lucrative than, 
in my opiuiou, is the calling of the average 
professional geutleman, if not quite so elegant. 

Warfield is a central point, and among mv 
best customers were the “ commercial travel¬ 
ers,” woo came to the place by rail and thence 
visited surrounding towns by private convey¬ 
ance which I furnished them, as a monopolist of 
the livery business in Warfield. 

Finding all “drummers” genial, gentlemanly, 
prompt in settling their indebtedness to me, I 
was particularly attracted to one of the frater¬ 
nity. Frank Hostner. 

He had a handsome physique, was somewhat 
less than thirty years of age, and entirely free 
from any habits which, if not actually “ bad, r 
do not have a favorable influence upon one’s re¬ 
putation. And, without the least disparage¬ 
ment to the rest of mankind, I must say that his 
manner was more pleasing than that of any 
other gentleman whom I ever knew, winning 
the kindly regard of all with whom he came iu 
contact, from the outset. 

These characteristics rendered him an excep¬ 
tionally excellent salesman, and the firm in 
whose employ he was, was regarded very fortu¬ 
nate in retaiuing him, though it was only by 
the payment of a princely salary. 

One day in January, when it was snowing 
and blowing furiously, he came to me ana 
asked: 

“ Have you a horse that will take me to Cam¬ 
den and back in season to leave here on the 7:30 
train this evening ?” 

Camden is eight miles from Warfield raid, 
consulting my watch I found it nearly three 
o’clock. 

44 I have just received a telegram from my 
firm, requesting me to be in Boston by ten to¬ 
morrow evening,” he continued, “and 1 have 
important business in Camden that must be at¬ 
tended to before my return to the city. No 
train toward Boston from Camden leaves be¬ 
tween 4:15 this afternoon and 7:12 in the morn¬ 
ing, ueither of which will answer my purpose.” 

“ How long a time will be required to transact 
your business in Camden?” 

44 Possibly half an hour.” 

44 8ixteen miles is a short distance to drive in 
four hours, under unfavorable circumstances, 
but to-day things are worse than unfavorable, 
owing to the drifts that you will encounter.” 

44 The impossible cannot be accomplished. Do 
the best for me that you can.” 

I had my best roadster harnessed without de¬ 
lay, and as Mr. Hosmer seated himself in the 
sleigh, remarked: 

“1 think he will enable you to do what you 
wish—if any horse could.” 

44 He looks as if he would,” returned Mr. Hos¬ 
mer, and was gone. 

At a few minutes past eight, that evening, 
the horse and sleigh were returned to me by one 
of the boys in the village, who said he was 
hired to take them to me by a man at the rail¬ 
road station who barely had time to board the 
train but not to purchase a ticket. 

44 I am glad he was in season to hit the train, 
but he would not have been if the train had not 
been half an hour late, owing to the snow,” I 
mentally commented. 

That he had driven the horse almost to death 
was evident from the condition of the animal, 
but I well knew he would willingly pay all dam¬ 
ages. 

Several days later, the proprietor of the ho¬ 
tel. comingto me, said: 

4 ‘ Frank Hosmer is among the missing.” 

44 Whatl” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

44 1 have received a note from his firm which 
states that they had a telegram from him dated 
at this place, last Wednesday, promising to be 
in Boston the following morning; that they 
have heard nothing from him siuce; askiug for 
such information as I can give concerning 
him.” 

I acquainted the landlord with the facts 
above narrated, adding: 

“ It is very singular what can have become of 
him.” 

44 Who knows but he may be an embezzler 
and has run away?” 

“ Neither you nor I think Frank Hosmer 
guilty of any wrong-doing,” I remarked, em¬ 
phatically. 

“ No, yet he may be,” persisted the landlord. 

I made no response, but determined to do all 
in my pow er toward fathoming the deep mys¬ 
tery. 

Going to the boy who had returned the horse 
and sleigh used by Mr. Hosmer. 1 inquired: 

“ Do you know a drummer by the name of 
Hosmer?” 

4 ‘ No,” was the reply. 

“Can you describe the man from whom you 
took my horse and sleigh at the railroad sta¬ 
tion?” 

44 He was about as tall as you and more 
fleshy.” 

Mr. Hosmer was not so tall as I, and w’as a 
trifle more fleBhv. 

44 Did you see his face?” I continued. 

44 No, for he was all muffled up.” 

44 How was he dressed?” 

44 He wore a sealskin cap and coat.” 

So did Mr. Hosmer. 

Further questioning elicited no other impor¬ 



tant information from the lad. and I left him 
firmly believing that the man was Mr. Hosmer, 
though the matter of his hight combated such 
a belief. But It would be an easy thing for the 
bot to be mistaken in this respect. 

Interviewing the conductor of the 7:30 train, 
he said: 

44 1 am well acquainted with Hosmer, and he 
certainly was not on my train last Wednesday 
evening. Yes, there was a man on the train 
w ho wore a sealskin coat and cap, but he was a 
stranger to me.” 

The mystery was growing deeper: my inter¬ 
est in its solution grew stronger. 

I drove to Camden, hunted out the indivi¬ 
duals with whom Mr. Hosmer had transacted 
business; learned that each of them bad paid 
him a large sum of money and that he had 
started from Camden at exactly 6:25. 

The mysterious disappearance, then, was be¬ 
tween Camden and Warfield. 

I informed the firm in whose service Mr. Hos¬ 
mer had been with w T hat I had learned, and its 
senior member at once came to Warfield, and 
began an investigation, to which end the ser¬ 
vices of the local officers w’ere enlisted. 

The residences between Warfield and Camden 
are few, and no one, that stormy Wednesday, 
bad seen any person traveling toward the for¬ 
mer place, though one bad been seen driving in 
an opposite direction in the afternoon—doubt¬ 
less Mr. Hosmer. 

The efforts of the local officers w’ere futile, 
and a skilled detective was employed, whose es¬ 
pecial endeavors were to find the man who, 
wearing a sealskin coat and cap, had left War- 
field on the train which Mr. Hosmer had desir¬ 
ed to take. Stimulated by the reward of $5,000 
offered by the Boston firm for the apprehension 
this personage, the detective did his level best, 
but in vain. 

Along in April, when the snow had mostly 
gone and the warm weather begun in earnest, 
at a certain point between Warfield anil Cam¬ 
den, a terrible offensive odor manifested itself. 
A careful examination of the locality revealed, 
just over a wall running parallel with the high¬ 
way, a sadly decomposed body—the body of 
Frank Hosmer. 

Two bullet-holes proved that he had been 
murdered, and the absence from the body of all 
valuables indicated conclusively that the motive 
for the crime had been plunder. 

The excitement previously created by Mr. 
Hosmer’s mysterious disappearance was nothing 
compiled w ith that caused by the knowledge 
that he had been foully dealt with. 

Renewed efforts were mode by his firm, by 
his friends everywhere, by the authorities of 
Warfield and Camden to discover some clew to 
the assassin— doubtless the man in the sealskin 
coat and cap. Three of the l>est detectives in 
the country were employed: the reward for the 
apprehension of the criminal was increased to 
$10,000. Nothing resulted from these efforts, 
however. 

In September, I was engaged to furnish a 
farm-house team to convey a large party to a 
pond some four miles from Warfield, where 
there was a picnic, and drove the turnout 
myself. 

Fastening a dainty ribbon around the throat 
of one of the young ladies of the party, I saw a 
pin that caused me to tremble in every fiber; 
ana I could hardly refrain from impertinently 
asking her where she got it. 

It was a plain band of silver, with cross-bars 
of gold, along which were set various gems; 
nothing particularly expensive or attractive, 
but—it was precisely of the same pattern with a 
cuff-button which I had found in the sleigh 
used by Mr. Ho«mer that Wednesday afternoon, 
the following day, the owner of which I had not 
been able to find. 

By careless inquiries I learned that it had 
been presented to the lady by one Walter Tburs- 
by, of Camden, who w*as paying her marked at¬ 
tention. I knew him well; that he was inclined 
to dissipation, though very agreeable in his 
ways; that, in order to obtain the means for 
gratifying his depraved tendencies, he had once 
forged his wealthy father’s signature to a check 
for a considerable amount; that he had been 
guilty of other misdemeanors which, but for 
his father’s influence, would have been severely 
punished. 

I went to Camden and learned that for sever¬ 
al days prior to the memorable Wednesday, 
Tbursby had been at home; that, on the same 
day, he had left Camden, to be gone nearly two 
months—where, no one knew: that, since his re¬ 
turn, he had been very steady and apparently 
low-spirited. 

Taking all things into consideration, I made 
up my mind that he was responsible for Mr. 
Hosmer’s death, and did not wonder at his 
44 low-spiritedness, ” with the burden of a mur¬ 
der resting on his soul. I would show him the 
cuff-button and see what effect its sight would 
produce. Drawing the article from my pocket 
one day, I passed it to him, asking: 

44 Did you ever see anything like this?” 

44 1 never saw a cuff-button like it, but know a 
pin whose pattern closely resembles it,” he quiet¬ 
ly answered, having examined the button. 

44 The one you gave Miss Ellsworth?” 

44 Yes,” he replied, in a tone of surprise. 

44 1 saw the pin worn by Miss Ellsworth, and, 
knowing that you presented it to her, thought 
you might be the owner of this button which is 
exactly like it. I presume the pin was made 
from the mate to this button, as the pattern is 
so unique.” 

44 1 think the pin may have been made from a 
cuff-mitton, very likely from the mate to that 
in your hand. I bought it of a pawnbroker in 
Portland.” 

44 Will you please give me his name and ad¬ 
dress?” 

He did so and, thanking him, I went from his 
presence, confident that he had not been con¬ 
nected with the crime. 

I visited the shop in Portland where he said 
he purchased the pm, and showing the Jew who 
presided over the establishment the button, put 
to him the question which I had asked Thursby. 
He distinctly remembered having purchased a 
button of its pattern the preceding winter from 
a man who lmd lost its mate; of converting it 
into a pin. Moreover, he knew the person of 
whom he purchased it and gave his name to me 
—James Denton, of Ashleigb. 

To Ashleigh I then went and found that Den¬ 
ton was a man who, having squandered an im¬ 
mense inheritance, 44 lived by his wits”—some¬ 
times having an abundance of money, while at 
other times he was so reduced that he was 
obliged to pawn his clothing.- 

Responsive to a note which I sent the propri 
etor of the hotel in Camden, I received the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Camden, Oct. 6th, 18-. 

“Dear Sir*— 

“Reading the description of him concerning 
whom you inquire, I remembered having euter- 
tained such a person; and, consulting my register, 
found ‘ James Denton ’ upon it, under date of Janu¬ 
ary 17th. He left the hotel very suddenly, Wednes¬ 
day. January 19th, directly after tea, how or for 
what place 1 never knew. 

44 Respectfully. 

“Amos Gregory.” 

I acquainted the Selectmen of Ashleigh with 
the result of my investigations, and then, ac¬ 
companied by one of them and a sheriff, called 
upon Denton. After a formal introduction to 
him, I showed him the button and said: 

44 1 undei*8tand that you once possessed a pair 
of buttons like this.” 

44 1 did,” he replied. 

44 And lost one of them?” 

“Yes.” 

44 Did you ever see others like them?” 

44 1 do not think there are such, as I designed 
the pattern myself.” 

44 Having lost one, what did you do with the 
other?” 

44 1 sold it to a pawnbroker in Portland, with 
whom I do quite a business,” smiling as he 
spoke. 

“I found this in the sleigh in which Frank 
Hosmer was or had been riding when mur¬ 
dered.” 

“Frank Hosmer? I do not think I was ever 
acquainted w*ith any one by that name.” 


44 He was a Boston drummer who left Camden 
for Warfield m the afternoon of January 19th 
last, the same day and at about the same hour 
that you left the same place.” 

41 'therefore, you think that I am—” 

44 Mr. Hosmer’s murderer,” I interrupted. 

44 1 suppose I might put you to some trouble 
in verifying your suspicions,” he observed, with 
the utmost sang froid , 44 but I will not do so. 
You are correct m thinking as you do, and my 
only wonder is that my crime has not found me 
out before this. 

“ Let me tell you how it was: I went to Cam¬ 
den to see a gentleman who was heavily indebt¬ 
ed to me, hoping he would pay me a part of 
what was my due, as I was in a terrible condi¬ 
tion pecuniarily. He could not accommodate 
me, and I was prepared to take almost any 
means whereby to obtain the desired money. 

44 Learning that a drummer well supplied 
with cash, was about to leave Camden for War- 
field, I resolved to waylay and rob him; so I 
started from Camden in advance of him. He 
overtook and asked me to ride with him. I 
jumped into the sleigh and had gone some little 
distance w’beu I drew a revolver—not intending 
to use it—and demanded his money. In the en¬ 
counter that followed, the revolver was acci¬ 
dentally discharged and he fell back, gasping. 
Not realizing what I did, I shot him a second 
time, through the heart. Then, having remov¬ 
ed all his valuables, I carried his body over a 
wall and left it, aware that, owing to the furi 
ous snow-storm then prevailing, no trace of the 
occurrence would be visible in the morning. I 
put on his overcoat and cap, came to Warfield, 
sent the horse and sleigh to their owner, and 
boarded the evening train.” 

He was arrested, tried, easily convicted of 
murder in the first degree, sentenced to be 
hanged after three years imprisonment. He 
died in less than a year subsequent to his ar¬ 
rest. 

Later, I learned that Walter Thursby was 
the 44 gentleman ” whom Denton visited in Cam¬ 
den: that he, Thursby. suspected his creditor— 
for “debts of honor”—of criminality in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Hosmer’s disappearance and— 
murder: that his fears in this direction effected 
a radical reform in his habits and rendered him 
44 low-spirited.” 

I received the $10,000 reward, and was high¬ 
ly complimented for the detective ability I dis¬ 
played. And so pleased was I with my success, 
that I at once renounced my business and join¬ 
ed the array of detectives, where I have since 
remained. 

My love for horses led me to engage in the 
livery business, and the latter led—indirectly, 
perhaps—to ray present vocation, as you can 
readily see—verifying the truth of the state¬ 
ment in my initial sentence. 


THE YOUNG YEAR. 

BY PAUL PASTNOR. 

The year is young. 

The requiem that the angels sun* 

For Time’s dead child swells newly forth. 
In psalms of joy across the earth: 

For the new habe, the brighter birth 
Of buds and lights, of flowers and floods, 
Of sunny fields and shady woods. 
Betokens that the year is young. 

The childish year will wiser grow. 

Ere midnight bells ring o’er the snow! 

Its buds will blossom into flowers: 

Rich fruit will hang In leafy bowers; 
Swift torrents from the sunlit hills 
Will gink to «ilver-rlppli-d rills. 

The harvest’s richer bands of gold 
Such amber treasures will infold; 

And at the sunset close of day. 
Rose-clouds will kiss the mountains gray. 


Dan Dunn, 

THE SOFT-HAND SPORT; 

OR, 

Unmasking the Masks. 


BY JOS. E. BADGER, JR., 

AUTHOR OF “MONTt JIM,” “ OLD ’49.” 44 THE 
MAN OF SILK,” 44 TOP SAWYER SAM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 

BROCKY SAM AND HIS MISSION. 

That ride to the mansion of the Merediths, on 
Quality Hill, was anything but a delight to 
Nicol Faulkner, though no one would have sus¬ 
pected what a sea of ugly passions was surging 
beneath that polite, humble demeanor with 
which he tried to efface all disagreeable feelings 
which bis share in that nearly fatal accident bad 
given birth. 

Linnet never spoke a word. Even when 
directly addressed she contented herself with a 
silent bow or shake of the head. And though 
Stuart Meredith spoke often enough, it was 
after anything but an agreeable fashion. 

He seemed to divide the blame of the accident 
equally between the unknown rider of the bicy¬ 
cle and the young broker. And when Nicol 
tried to explain that unlucky slip of his horse, it 
oniy made matters worse. 

44 You should know better than to own such a 
clumsy brute, sir!” the nabob stiffly retorted. 
44 Or, if you must own such, you ought to know 
better than come near other people to endanger 
their lives, sir!” 

This is only a sample of what Faulkner was 
called upon to meekly endure during that ride, 
and brief though it~ was, as to distance, he 
never spent a more disagreeable quarter of an 
hour. 

When Belle View was reached he assisted Lin¬ 
net out of the hack and Ventured a gentle press 
ure of her little hand as he muttered something 
about calling to inquire after her precious 
health; but, if the young lady heard, she certain¬ 
ly made no reply, hastening at once into the 
house. And Stuart Meredith hobbled after her 
without even bidding Faulkner good-evening. 

Altogether, the broker felt that he had put in 
a most unprofitable day, and as he strode away 
bitter curses came through his clinched teeth. 

“And that infernal shyster, too!” he grated 
viciously, his hands clinching as though he 
longed to feel the throat of his rival between 
his sinewy fingers. “ He had to turn up just 
when he wasn't wanted!” 

He stopped short at that, with a slight shiver. 
For the first time he realized that, only for the 
man whom he was cursing, all his golden hopes 
might have been destroyed—and the woman 
whom he vowed to make his wife lying a loath¬ 
some mass of mangled flesh! 

44 And he’ll trade on it, too—unless I cut in be¬ 
fore him!” he scowled, as he strode swiftly down 
the street. 

But there was nothing of all this to be read in 
his face as, very early that evening, he ascended 
the marble steps loading to the front door of 
Meredith’s mansion. And as the door swung 
silently open in answer to his ring, the soft flood 
of light from the chandelier in the wide hall fell 
on a gravely smiling face as he asked for Miss 
Meredith. 

44 Ar well as might be expected, sir,” politely 
answered the tall servant in livery, bowing low, 
but making no signs of admitting the caller. 
44 We hope Miss Meredith will be able to re¬ 
ceive, to-morrow, but it is impossible, this even¬ 
ing, sir.” 

“Take my card, and say that I be£ for just 
one moment’s interview. I think Miss Mere¬ 
dith will see me,” persisted Faulkner. 

44 Sorry, sir, but it would cost me my place,” 
was the respectful but firm response*. 44 My 
orders are very strict. Miss Meredith was to be 
disturbed on no account whatever, sir!” 

For an instant it seemed as though Faulkner 
w’ould force an entrance, but the mad idea was 
dispelled almost as soon as bom. Without a 
w f ord he turned and strode down the graveled 
w*ay, his eyes aglow, his face hard and sterii, 
his hands tight clinched. 


44 1 told her I’d call. She heard me plain 
enough. Why didn’t she then say that she 
didn’t feel strong enough to receive?” he mutter 
ed, leaving the grounds. 44 Would she shut out 
that penniless shyster? If I thought—” 

He bit his words short off, as he caught sight 
of a gentleman rapidly ascending the slope be¬ 
low, and, as he passed directly beneath a lamp, 
he caught his breath with asaarp hiss, for he 
recognized the very man he was cursing in his 
heart! 

With a swift motion Faulkner pulled bis hat 
oyer his eyes and turned up his collar, stooping 
his shoulders and assuming a gait as different 
as possible from his natural one. All this in a 
single breath, as it were, and before Alvord 
could possibly have detected his figure in that 
shade, much less recognize his identity. 

In this fashion Nicol Faulkner passed the 
young lawyer unrecognized, and then, as soon 
as the man whom he instinctively recognized as 
a favored rival, had passed sufficiently far to 
prevent suspicion, the broker turned back, dog¬ 
ging his movements. 

44 He’s going to call on her, curse him!” he 
grated between his teeth, the evil glow deepen¬ 
ing in his dark eyes. 44 Did she make an ap¬ 
pointment with the cur, when she jumped out 
anct ran up to him, to-day? Will she receive 
him—Satan pity the shyster if she does!” 

Even as that vicious threat passed his lips, 
Nicol Faulkner saw Eric Alvord turn from the 
pave into the spacious grounds, and hugging 
the terraced wall, he washed eagerly, breath¬ 
lessly, to decide his fears. 

He saw the young law r yer pass np the steps, 
and even fancied he coaid detect the musical 
jingle of the door-bell. He saw the door open 
as it had in his own case; then came a savage 
imprecation, for Eric entered the hall and the 
door closed silently behind him! 

For fully half an hour Faulkner lingered 
near, watching the door, dimly visible owing 
to the subdued light that came through its 
stained-glass paneling; but the young lawyer 
did not reappear. 

“ That does settle it!” he grated, turning and 
striding rapidly aw*ay, heading down-town. 
“She did give him an appointment! She is 
just fool enough to fling herself at his bead in 
gratitude for his saving her life to-dav! Unless 
he's more an idiot than I think him, he’ll make 
hay while the sun shines, and— But he’ll never 
reap the harvest while my head’s hot—never! 
77/ kill him , first /” 

And as he passed under a gaslight, the face 
of the young broker fully bore out his savage 
threat. It was the face of a murderer I 

By the shortest route, Faulkner struck the 
cable line, jumping aboard without taking the 
precaution to stop its swift motion, sinking into 
a seat, paving no attention to the nods of recog¬ 
nition w’hicb more than one of the passengers 
gave at his entrance. His features were still 
stern and dark, still betraying something of the 
hot rage and bitter revenge which boiled and 
bubbled in his busy brain. 

He left the car in much the same reckless 
fashion with which he had boarded it, crossing 
the broad pave and ruuning rapidly up a steep 
flight of stairs in one of the many huge build¬ 
ings which afford office room for the legions of 
real estate brokers who all seem to fatten on the 
marvelous “ boom ” with which Kansas City 
then was blessed. He paused before a door, 
through the transom above which fell a soft 
flood of light; then turning a knob, he entered, 
only to stop short with a harsh ejaculation as 
his'gaze rested on a burly figure tipped back in 
an office-chair, feet crossed on a desk, and with 
a cloud of vile-smelling smoke hovering above 
his head. 

44 Who the devil—* 1 

44 Only one of his imps, boss!*’came a hoarse 
response, as the intruder wheeled about in bis 
chair to confront the broker, w ith a grin. 

Broad shouldered, masfive-chested, muscular 
beyond the generality of mankind, with broad 
face, deep red in hue and badly pitted with 
small-pox; with a shock of grizzled hair which 
had once been yellow; with small, deep-set eyes 
of gray, now in a setting of streaky red; rough¬ 
ly clad, with stained and rumpled linen; such 
was the man whom Nicol Faulkner confronted, 
at first with an angry scowl, then with a forced 
smile, but glittering eyes. 

“You, is it, Brocky?” he exclaimed, with 
something almost cordial in his tones, as he 
closed the door behind him. 44 Where’s my 
man?” 

“Sent him out for more lush, boss,” drawled 
the fellow, never offering to move from his seat, 
seemingty assured that his presence w as heart¬ 
ily welcome, or else not caring anything about 
it. 44 You’re too infernally stingy in your pre¬ 
parations for guests, or else you don’t often have 
such a thirsty customer as myself! I emptied 
the locker in my first half-hour, and had to 
either send or go myself. So I sent. And told 
your steward to tell ’em to charge it!” 

44 That’s all right, Sam,” nodded Faulkner, 
seating himself, furtively scanning the strong, 
repulsive face before him. “ Make yourself at 
home!” 

44 Which I’m mighty apt to do, boss!” with a 
coarse laugh. 44 What’s all this I heard’bout 
the nabob getting eternally smashed up to¬ 
day?” 

“There’s nothing in it—only a simple run¬ 
away. Nobody hurt but the team. I was 
there, so you can take my w*ord for it.” 

44 You, was it?” squinting through the smoke- 
cloud. 44 Seems to me I heard the name spelled 
different—more like that of young Alvord— 
Satan roast him for a meddler!” 

“You don't love him any too well, Sam?” 
asked Faulkner. 

4 ‘ Why should I?” flinging the stump of his 
rank weed spitefully into the cuspidore. 
44 Didn’t he do his level best to break up as neat 
a little family as I ever gathered under Brocky’s 
wing? Didn’t he even send half of them over 
the road? Love him? Yes—as a hungry cat loves 
a fat mouse!” 

44 And I’ve heard he swears he'll finish the 
contract, too, Sam,”the broker suggested, scan¬ 
ning that ugly face. 

44 if he lives long enough,” grimly laughed 
Brocky Sam. 

44 You are not an angel, then, Samuel?” 

44 Where’s my wings?” with a bard laugh as 
he twisted bis neck to glance over his shoul¬ 
ders. 

44 And you're not greatly afraid of soiling 
those hands, Sam?” 

44 Not if I know where to find the right qual¬ 
ity and quantity of soap to wash them after¬ 
wards.” now gazing steadily in the pale face of 
his opposite, his deep-sunken eyes beginning to 
glow. 

Faulkner shifted on his seat with visible un¬ 
easiness, but he managed to meet that stare un¬ 
flinchingly. For fully one minute this endured, 
then Brocky Sam leaned forward, his hands 
supported by hia knees as he bluntly demanded: 

44 Whafre* you trying to get at, boas? You 
ain’t often so mealy mouthed as all this comes 
to. You want a job done—then why in blue 
blazes don’t you name it in plain words?” 

44 If I knew for sure I could trust you, Sam!” 

44 If you don’t know, don’t try,” drawing back 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders. 44 You’ve 
made a botch, somehow, boss. You've either 
kicked all the fat in the fire, or else let some one 
else do it.” 

44 There has been a hitch, but it was no fault 
of mine,” sullenly. “That isn’t the point, just 
now, though. You want plain speech? All 
rieht. You shall have it. How much will you 
taKe to kill a man?” 

Brocky Sam never changed a muscle, but 
stared reflectively into the pale face of the 
broker, for a few moments, before making an¬ 
swer. Then, in cool, business-like tones he re¬ 
sponded : 

44 That depends a good deal on who the man 
is, what he is, and bow easy he can be got at. 
I didn't even hear you mention his name, 
boss!” 

“ Will you do it? That’s the main question!” 
persisted Faulkner. “Name your own figures. 
I’ll never haggle. All I want is swift and sure 
work—no half-way measures!” 

“Them things comes high, boss,’’was the easy 


drawl. “But I can furnish ’em, if you are will¬ 
ing to pay the price.” 

“Didn’t I say I’d pay?” with sudden irritation 
in face and voice. 44 Name your own figures, 
and I’ll meet them without a murmur, I tell 
you. All I ask in return is that you do your 
share as smoothly!” 

“ When I know the class of work, I'll know 
better how to set my price, you understand,” 
imperturbably retorted Brocky Sam, smiling. 

“ What if I was to point out Eric Alvord as 
the man ?” 

“ Then I’d bffer to do the job up brow*n for 
heap less money than I’d name for any other 
man in all K. C.,” was the ready response. 

Faulkner drew a long breath of relief. Evil- 
hearted though he was, this was no slight task 
to manage, but, now that his last doubts were 
dispelled, he spoke promptly enough: 

44 Then—Ido mean Eric Alvord! Now name 
your figures! 1 ' _ 

CHAPTER XI. 

TO TEST HIS FORTUNE. 

The jealous-eyed young broker was not de¬ 
ceived. Where he himself had been denied, 
Eric Alvord won prompt admission, the ser¬ 
vant bowing low and stepping aside to give him 
entrance, even before he could fairly shape the 
words which rose to his lips. 

44 At home—to you, sir!” 

Eric flushed, for there was something in the 
looks and manner of the servant which told 
plainly as words that the story of his daring res¬ 
cue had spread before him. And it was not easy 
for the carefully-trained fellow to keep from 
thanking the gentleman who had kept that 
house from being filled with mourning. 

With a rapidity that gave him no time for 
“ primping,'’ as Dan Dunn laughingly called it, 
Eric found himself ushered into the second par¬ 
lor, wrhere the dim, soft lights indistinctly re¬ 
vealed the rising figure of fair Linnet Mere¬ 
dith. 

As the door closed softly behind him, the 
maiden came forward, both hands outstretched, 
looking more than ever like an angel in that 
“dim, religious light,”as Eric Alvord caught 
himself thinking. 

“At last!” she murmured, her sweet tones 
full of poorly suppressed emotion. 44 1 have 
been watching and waiting, until I almost be¬ 
gan to fear you were never comiDg!” 

Strong as the youug lawyer was, he felt weak 
and dizzy in that moment. With both her 
hands clasping his, with that lovely face—more 
lovely than ever in its paleness, lie thought— 
looking half reproachfully into his misty eyes! 
With that gentle, flattering reproach on her 
lips—did she mean to drive him clear out of his 
senses? 

44 You are very kind to say that, Miss Mere¬ 
dith,” he managed to stammer, wondering if he 
could master the wild temptation he felt to 
catch that lithe, graceful, soft-robed figure to 
his bosom, holding her as he bad held her once 
that day, only after quite another fashion: 
with her own free consent! 

44 Would you have me play a part. Eric? 
Would you have me keep the whole truth for¬ 
ever hidden under the mask of cold ceremony? 
After all you have done this day? After sav¬ 
ing my poor life, at the risk of your own?” al¬ 
most passionately murmured the maiden. 

44 1 did what I could, but that was only help¬ 
ing, after all,” Alvord forced himself to utter 
with distinctness as they sought seats. “If it 
hadn’t been for my companion—strong, quick, 
true to the core!—f would have been perfectly 
helpless so far as rescuing you was concerned, 
dear Miss Meredith.” 

In trying to push back his own strong emo¬ 
tion, the young lawyer spoke stiffly, even cold¬ 
ly, as it sounded. A quick flush shot into the 
pale face of the maiden, and her eyes drooped 
for an instant. Was this intended as a reproof ? 
Had she been too forward? 

Whether or no, such was her first interpreta¬ 
tion, and from that instant Linnet Meredith 
was once more her usual self, cool, calm, grace¬ 
ful, polite as ever, but w*ith that delicious 
warmth lacking in her manner. 

“It was all so sudden, so terrible, so quickly 
over, that I only knew that you managed to 
snatch me from the carriage, just as it seemed 
on the point of going over that frightful 
bluff!” 

With a little of her former passionate earnest¬ 
ness Linnet leaned forward and caught his baud 
between hers, addiug hurriedly; 

“ I could not thank you then, with all those 
curious eyes upon us. I thought I could tell you 
bow grateful, how deeply indebted to your noble 
daring I felt, if I could see you alone, and for 
that 1 asked you to call this evening. But now’ 
—I cannot find the right words!” 

“ Consider them said and properly acknow¬ 
ledged, dear Miss Meredith,” was the laughing 
response. “ By that course I’ll be the gainer, 
for, really, nearly all the thanks are owing to 
my friend, Mr. Dunn.” 

44 Who is he? Have I ever met him? Why 
did you not bring him with you this evening, 
Bince we owe him so much?” 

44 1 think you are strangers,” after a brief 
hesitation. “ Only for his quick wit and prompt 
acti- *n I would have been too late to have done 
aught of service. I recognized you—I divined 
your peril—but mv blood seemed to turn to ice 
within me, and I felt as though riveted to the 
spot, my horror was so intense!” 

“ Yet—you did save my life,” murmured Lin¬ 
net. 44 And now you refuse to let me thank you 
for the gift! Is it utterly valueless in your 
eyes?” 

There w*as no immediate response. Eric felt a 
burning impulse urging him to show this soft- 
voiced maiden how* precious that life was in his 
eyes. He felt that something of this temptation 
must be visible in his face, and yet Linnet did 
not shrink or start aw ay! W r as she so blind ? Or 
—he dared not finish the alternative, even in his 
own mind! 

44 You asked me about my friend, Dan Dunn, 
Miss Meredith, ’ he finally forced himself to ut¬ 
ter. “ I can tell you very little concerning him, 
save that I know him as a true, honest, faithful, 
sincere friend; a man, true to the core.” 

“You praise him very highly, Mr. Alvord.” 

“No more highly than his merits deserve,” 
was the quick response. 44 You asked me about 
him, and I have answered you, after a fashion. 
Now—I wish you would ask me about myself.” 

44 1 do ask you, then,” with a short, forced 
laugh, her dark eyes opening a little wider. 
“ And—meaning no slur to your friend—I feel 
a far greater interest in the last subject.” 

Eric made no note of her slightly forced play¬ 
fulness. His head was bowed, his right hand 
nervously pinching his lips, a perceptible shiver 
agitating bts muscular figure. Theu, with a 
sudden backward toss of his head, he looked the 
maiden squarely in the face, speaking rapidly, 
earnestly: 

44 1 do not know what or how much you may 
have learned of my past, Miss Meredith, but I 
do know* that for months past I have been try¬ 
ing to find some plausible excuse for telling you 
what I know about my early years, before I 
came to this city.” 

44 1 will listen, gladly. You have won the 
right to ask a far greater favor than that, Mr. 
Alvord,*’gently murmured Linnet. 

Was the man blind? Could he not see that he 
was wasting precious minutes in beating about 
the bush? Surely he ought to have rightly in¬ 
terpreted her w’ords, her actions, her fleeting 
glances! 

If so, he made no sign. His strong face was 
pale, and his muscular fingers plainly trembled 
as they closed and unclosed. There was an un¬ 
natural ring to his tones that she had never 
noticed before. 

Aud it was with a vague premonition of com¬ 
ing evil that Linnet Meredith sunk back in her 
soft chair, to listen to his confession. 

“ You are kind—far too kind, l fear you will 
think, Miss Meredith, when you learn all I have 
to confess. 44 And yet,” his tones steadying a 
little, his brown eyes lifting to her pale face, 
framed against the velvet chair-back, 44 1 could 
wish it were more! It might make the story 
easier to tell, or else—prevent its relation al¬ 
together !” 


















































































“ if it is a painful subject, why not put it 
aside for this eveniug—it not forever?” softly 
asked Linnet, her cheeks flushing. 

*• Because I have something to say to which 
this brief life-bistory is a necessary preface” 
was the instant response. 44 And yet, it is hard. 
For instance: you called me Eric Alvord, but 
a little while ago. You believe that is my 
name, but I have no actual right to it; I can¬ 
not say that I have a right to any name! 

Linnet partly started from her seat, but 
with a quick motion the young lawyer checked 
her impulse. 

44 Let me explain, Miss Meredith, after my 
own fashion, please. , 

“ I am wholly ignorant of the date or place 
of my birth. I never knew father, mother or 
less near kindred. I may have sprung from the 
very gutter out of which a dear old gentleman 
picked me when very young—scarcely more 
than an infant, in fact! For aught 1 can say to 
the contrary, my parents may have been the 
veriest dregs of society!” , , . 

“ No other dare hint as much, after looking 
into your eyes, Eric Alvord!” impulsively ex¬ 
claimed the maiden, her cheeks all aglow, her 
glorious eves filled with a generous Are. 

44 Still, it may well be the truth, for all, Miss 
Meredith,” with a faint smile as he bowed in 
acknowledgment. 44 Aud yet—like one in a 
dream, I often fancy I can recall different sur¬ 
roundings. It seems as though I had, in my 
earliest days, lived with honest, if not rich 
people. I can even trace the shadowy, phan¬ 
tom outlines of a fine house and extensive 
grounds! Yet—all that may be no more than a 
dream!” 

44 1 have more faith than that! I believe it is 
a glimpse of the actual truth!” declared Linnet, 
emphatically. 

44 1 fear your generous heart leads you 
astray,” with another faint smile, his voice 
growing steadier, calmer, more matter-of-fact 
as he added: “For my benefactor—the kind 
old gentleman of whom I spoke, as having pick¬ 
ed me up out of the gutter—told me he had 
spent both time and money very freely in striv¬ 
ing to find out my antecedents, but wholly 
without success. He said that for years he had 
kept up his efforts to trace my past, but all in 
vain. 

44 Of course it was a severe shock to me when 
he told me all this, as he lay on what was too 
soon to prove his death-bed, but I felt most his 
admission that I was not his actual son. I had 
been brought up as such. I loved him as a fa¬ 
ther, as he richly deserved. If his blood had 
flowed in my veins. I could not have been treat¬ 
ed more kindly, loved more truly! 

44 In less than a week, Mr. Alvord was in his 
grave, and I was alone in the world. I knew 
that bis income died with him, but I cared 
naught for that. I knew that I bad no right to 
the name I had borne since childhood, but even 
that gave me little trouble. I could only grieve 
for my dear benefactor—for my father! Even 
now I must call him that!” 

There was a brief pause. When Linnet 
would have spoken, a motion of his hand check¬ 
ed the words that rose to her lips. Then he 
added: 

“ It was not until after I came here aud settl¬ 
ed down to business that I began to realize how 
truly unfortunate I had been; that I began to 
wish I had a name and birth to the record of 
which I could point without a blush. And as 
day followed day, this horrible blank troubled 
me more and more! 

44 Shall I tell you why. Miss Meredith?” 

44 If you wish,” was the response, but, low as 
it was, his ears caught the sounds and rightly 
interpreted them. 

44 It was because I began to realize what won¬ 
derful meaning there is in the one little word— 
love! Because, almost before I realized the 
truth, I fell m love with a young lady, proudest 
among the proud, of aristocratic birth, of great 
wealth, lovely as a dream, the most perfect of 
all her sex!” 

There was no lack of warmth in his tones now. 
The pallor had faded out of his face, and his eyes 
were glowing as though backed by living fire. 
And though the maiden tried hard to keep her 
eyes unwavering, they trembled and suuk be¬ 
fore his gaze. 

She could not even pretend to doubt or mis¬ 
interpret his meaning. In her heart she knew 
that this object of his great love was herself. 
And in her face she betrayed that knowledge, 
despite herself. 

But, Eric seemed willfully blind to even this 
glad truth, and if anything he drew a little fur¬ 
ther away. He even put his hands behind him, 
as though the better to resist temptation. 

“I was just so insanely foolish. Miss Mere¬ 
dith,” he added, his voice growing more and 
more unsteady as he proceeded. 44 If I had re¬ 
alized the truth in time, I believe I would have 
had manhood enough to flee from danger. I did 
try to do so, but—God help me!—I could not 
tear myself away even though cold reason told 
me I could never hope to win the consent of her 
father, should heaven be so gracious to me as 
to give me her affection in return for my mad, 
foolish love!” 

His voice broke off there, and he covered his 
face with his trembling hands. To start with a 
wild, breathless joy as a soft, warm touch ca¬ 
ressed his fingers, and a low, sweet voice mur¬ 
mured : 

44 And that proud, aristocratic lady, Eric? 
Did you never think that she might be just as 
foolish—if you call true love folly?” 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE SAND-BAGGER’S DECOY. 

As Dan Dunn entered the darkest portion of 
bis way, the two men who had shadowed him 
from the time of his parting with Eric Alvord, 
stole on silent feet nearer and nearer to him, 
until they were only a short distance in his rear 
when that trembling woman so suddenly appeal¬ 
ed to him for protection. And, as the detective 
came to a pause, in answer to her appeal, the 
two ruffians crept still closer, the leaning one 
gripping tightly a terrible weapon—the silent, 
deadly sand-bag. 

As though she saw this peril, the woman 
shrunk back with a sharp cry, half-turning as 
though to seek safety in flight, but, before she 
could do more, Dau Dunn sprung forward and 
caught her wrist, bringing her face close to his 
own. 

Dim as the light was, it proved sufficient 
for his keen vision, and his voice rung out 
sternly: 

44 It is you. Shady Belle? What little game 
are you trying to play off on an old rounder like 
me? Am 1 your game, or did you make a mis¬ 
take in the man, Belle?” 

That abrupt stride of his, carried Dan just 
beyond reach of the ruffian, who was on the 
very point of striking, and saved his life, for the 
moment. 

The woman shrunk back, still murmuring 
something which Dan Dunn failed to fully com¬ 
prehend ; then her demeanor suddenly changed. 
Instead of trying to escape, she flung her free 
arm about the neck of the menaced man, 
clinging to him desperately, crying in choking 

44 Save me—don’t let him kill—” 

Even in that peculiar situation Dan Dunu was 
not to be taken wholly unawares. He caught 
the sound close behind him, and, slightly ducked 
his head as he sought to fling off the hampering 
woman and turn—but too late! 

44 That for you, bloodhound!” came a grating 
voice, as the sand-club fell with a sickening 
sound upon his head, crushing him to the 
ground, almost carrying the treacherous wo¬ 
man with him as he fell. 

With difficulty she saved herself, reeling back, 
bringing up against the blank wall. 

“Give him another on my account, mate!” 
muttered the second man. viciously, as he came 
closer to the fallen detective. 

The ruffian addressed stood with ready wea¬ 
pon, but Dan Dunn lay motionless as he fell, 
face downward, seemingly killed outright. 

44 He's got his fill, I reckon!” with a low, 
grating laugh as he bent over his victim. 
44 Curse him! I only wish he had caught a 
glimpse of my face before he went down in a 


heap! I’d like him to know how I pay off my 
debts!” 

“ Not any in mine, thauk’ee!” grinned his 
companion, neither of them |>ayiug the slightest 
attention to the woman who leaned against the 
wall, her face showing white against the dark 
background. “If I know the debt is paid, 
that’s plenty for me; in additiou to the ding¬ 
bats!” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Kit Melady— for he the taller villain was, with 
Don Fisher bearing him company in his vile 
plot for revenge and booty combined—felt of the 
body with practiced fingers. Then, with a short 
laugh, he muttered: 

“It’s all right, mate! I can feel the shape 
through his clothes! Lend a hand to drag him 
into the alley, and we’ll soon finger the yellow- 
boys, after all! ’ 

“ That's biz!” nodded Don Fisher, grasping 
Dan Dunn by the limp right arm, rudely drag¬ 
ging him across the pave and into the denser 
shade of the alley, narrow aud filthy, evidently 
running back only a short distance, never hav¬ 
ing been cut entirely through to tne next street. 
4 ‘ Tell Belle to watch for cops.” 

Kit Melady was already turning toward the 
white-faced decoy, a dark scowl upon his own 
features as he growled out viciously: 

44 What the foul fiend’s got into you, anyway? 
How did you come to make such an infernal 
botch of it. at first?” 

“His face—it was like meeting a ghost!” 
panted the decoy, one hand nervously looseniug 
the shawl at her throat as though it choked 
her. 44 1 never thought of—of meeting him !” 

Kit Melady caught her arm in a savage grip, 
bending until his face almost touched hers, dark 
suspicion in his eyes as they fairly scorched in 
their fiery intensity. 

44 Wno is he? What do yop know of him? 
When and where did you ever have dealings 
with that fellow, girl?” 

With a desperate effort the woman rallied. 

41 1 can’t—not now—I hate him worse than you 
do, Kit! I’ll tell you everything when there’s 
more time, and—” 

From the gloom w'hich shrouded the aljey way 
came a low but impatient whistle, and Kit Mel¬ 
ady released his grip to mutter: 

“ Keep watch, then, and give us ample warn¬ 
ing if anybody comes this way. I’ll talk to you 
later!” 

With a rude shove he sent the decoy along 
the pavement, then glided into the alley, where 
Don Fisher was impatiently awaiting his com¬ 
ing. 

‘‘You’re taking your own sweet time, ain’t 
ye?” he grumbled, showing his teeth after a 
sulky fashion from where he knelt beside the 
motionless body. 44 If it *hadn’t been for break¬ 
ing rules, I’d have plucked the pigeon and been 
miles away by this. What was the matter with 
Belle, anyway?” 

“ That's what I’m going to find out—don’t you 
bother your head over it too bad, mate! Sure, 
you didn’t empty even one pocket before letting 
me know how long I was keeping you wait¬ 
ing?” 

44 I’ll never tell you, if he don’t,” with a low 
laugh at the suspicion, which actually seemed 
to complimeut his rascality. 

Dark as it was where they now crouched like 
ghouls above their victim, neither of the rascals 
seemed at a loss how to set about their glad task 
of stripping from Dan Dunn the fruits of their 
dastardly crime. With them, long practice had 
learned fingers to take the place of eyes, and 
Kit Melady deftly examined each pocket aud 
turned their contents over to his companion in 
evil. 

Tbese were not many, or of much intrinsic 
value. A few loose coins of silver. A pocket- 
knife. A couple of keys, tied together with a 
cotton string. One derringer of heavy caliber, 
the mate to the one which had shattered the 
skull of Stuart Meredith’s horse that after¬ 
noon. 

44 If this was all, I’d call it mighty poor pay 
for tough work,” the shorter rascal grinned, 
summing up, while the busy fingers of his com¬ 
rade were getting at the heavy money-belt. 
“But there's plenty dingbats in that strip of 
hide—good Iuck our way!” 

“Cheese your cackling, will you?” viciously 
snarled the tall crook, flashing a hot glance over 
his shoulder. 

“ Never a chirp from Belle, and there’s no 
danger, mate!” 

Kit Melady drew the money-belt from about 
the waist of the unconscious man, giving it a 
slight rap against the stones, drawing forth a 
musical clink that set Don Fisher off into sileut 
ecstasies of delight, judging from his fantastic 
gestures and grimaces. 

“Sold ag’iu an’ got the tin!” he murmured, 
softly. 

44 I’d give double the amount rather than not 
have got even with the heavy-fisted cow-punch¬ 
er, though !*’ grimly muttered Melady, rising to 
his feet with a start as a dark figure appeared at 
the mouth of the alley, pausing as though at 
tracted by the sound of bis voice. 

“It’s only the woman, mate!” muttered 
Fisher, catching the arm of his mate before he 
could strike. It’s only Belle, can’t you i>ee?” 

“What is it — a cop coming? Spit it out, 
curse you!” grated the tall crook, leaping for¬ 
ward and clutching the decoy savagely by the 
arm. 

44 No one is coming, but— is he dead f” hoarse¬ 
ly muttered the woman, casting a fearful glance 
into the gloomy passage. 

“Not dead, but sleeping,” chuckled Fisher, 
irreverently. 

“ He must never awaken, then!” sharply mut¬ 
tered Shady Belle, and it was her turn to grip 
an arm almost savagely. # 44 Better run the risk 
of killing him now than have to do it later. 
Better silence his tongue before it can utter a 
word to put the police on our track, I tell 
you!” 

44 Let him squeal! What harm can he do us? 
He never even caught a glimpse of our shadows, 
let alone our faces!” 

44 He did of mine, and recognized me, too!” 
was the swift interjection, as the decoy dropped 
the arm of her companion and slowly entered 
the alley. 

With an instinctive glance up and down the 
dark street to make sure no one was approach¬ 
ing, the two thugs followed after, to find Shady 
Belle standing over the motionless body of then- 
victim, her hands tightly clasped together, a 
curious look of mingled horror, fear, doubt and 
hatred showing in her pale face. 

“You’re dead sure he recognized you, girl?” 
asked Melady. 

44 Didn’t you hear him call me by name?” 

“That does settle it, then!” and Don Fisher 
dropped to his kuees by the side of the body, one 
hand rudely turning him from his side to his 
back, then feeling for his heart. “ It’s begin¬ 
ning to pump blood again, but I’ll sooif put a 
stop to all that—with thank’ee for the privilege, 
too!” he added, showing bi> teeth in a vicious 
grin as he drew a long, cruel-looking knife from 
his bosom, but only to have his hand clutched in 
the strong grip of Kit Melady. 

44 You fool! No red letters here, for the cops 
to decipher!” 

44 But—ain’t we got to stop his jaw?” 

“It’s his death, or the pen for us all!” urged 
the woman. 44 1 tell you he knew me—he even 
called me by name, and—” 

44 And I’m wanting to know just when and 
where he learned that, too, my girl,” with a 
short, ugly nod, then adding: “ But no red let¬ 
ters, I repeat. They might tell altogether too 
much, and bitterly as 1 hate the devil. I’m not 
ready to run my neck into a noose just for the 
sake of seeing him croak!” 

“What shall we do, then?” demanded Don 
Fisher, sulkily putting up his knife. 

44 Let me think a bit, and you, Belle, take a 
look at the street. It won’t do to run any wild 
chances, just now.” 

Reluctantly the woman obeyed, but as she 
saw nothing either up or down the street to ex¬ 
cite her suspicions, she returned to her evil com¬ 
panions, with hot impatience, as she awaited 
the decision of her master; for master Kit 
Melady plainly was, to both of them. 

“ I don’t want to start a lot of police on our 


track, just now. I’ve got too big a game in 
view for that. And so— That's the ticket!” 

“ You say so, any way!” grunted Don Fisher, 
sulkily. 

44 Belle will go and hunt up a cop. She’ll tell 
him she chanced to see a fellow getting laid out, 
up this wav, and will fetch help to the cow- 
puncher. That will let her out, when he comes 
to himself, easy enough. Even if he has any 
suspicions remaining, it wiil tie easy to clear 
them away. After all, he’s only an ignorant 
cowboy! I doubt if he ever struck a city before 
this week 1” 

There was a brief silence after this hurried 
speech, and Kit Melady seemed to think the 
whole affair was settled, when Shady Belle 
laughed harshly. 

“You’re willing to let me run the chances, 
are you, after I told you the fellow recognized 
and called me by name? Do you want to get 
shut of me that bad. Kit Melady?” 

44 Don’t be a fool, Belle!” 

“Take that same advice to yourself, and be 
sure it w ill fit your case better than mine,” was 
the bitter retort. “ J tell you. Kit Melady, 
you’re either crazy or drunk when you even 
dream of such a clumsy trick as that! Do you 
call him a green cowboy? Then you’re ’way 
off! Instead of that, he’s one of the keenest de¬ 
tectives this side of the infernal regions! Don’t 
I know him, to my sorrow?” 

“Then you want to bid him good-by, right 
now and in a mighty hurry, my girl!’’ snarled 
Don Fisher, as his ugly kniie again came forth; 
“ for if he’s that sort, then he’s on our trail, 
dead sure! so I’ll shunt him off, quick!” 

(To be continued—commenced in No. 270.) 


RETRIBUTION. 


BY GEORGE W. BROWNE. 

M v spirit is restless aud lonely. 

My mind overburden’d with fear; 

The sun of my life is fast sinking. 

The shadows of night drawing near. 

In gloom and in sorrow l ponder 
(Ter hopes that were mine ere I gave 

The faith of my boyhood, of manhood. 

To tempters who bound me—a slave! 

Who yields in his strength to his weakness 
May find his ambition surpass’d: 

Who tastes of the wine when 'tis pleasant 
May drain from the dregs at the last. 

Who scorning his honor and manhood. 
Betrays the heart tender and true. 

Has bidden to man's best endowment 
A tearful, a hopeless adieu! 
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CHAPTER XL1I. 

DON LEON’8 VENDETTA. 

The rooms which Dunbar Kennon had se¬ 
cured in New Orleans were pleasant ones, and 
he had obtained a handsome suite, for he was to 
bring to them his bride, the Queen of the Island 
Rovers, and Harman and his young wife Lazuli 
were to be his guests also, while he remained in 
the city waiting for the sailing of a packet-ship 
for New York. 

In answer to his invitation, sent.by the hotel 
servant, to ask Don Leon Lafonte, of Mexico, up 
to his rooms, that personage soon after put in 
an appearance. 

He was a man of fine physique, with a face 
that was striking, if not handsome, and a quick, 
nervous manner that showed an active braiu. 

He was handsomely dressed, wore considerable 
jewelry, aud spoke English with a marked ac¬ 
cent. 

His black hair was worn long and a drooping 
mustache covered his mouth, while bis eyes were 
dark and piercing. 

44 Walk in, sir, and be seated, while I hope 
you will pardon my not recognizing where we 
have met before,” said Dunbar Kennon, pleas¬ 
antly, to his guest, as the latter entered. 

He stopped full in front of the American, did 
not take the extended hand, and replied: 

44 We have not met before, sefior, though I 
have sought this pleasure for a long time. 

“You speak Spanish, I believe?” 

44 1 do, sir, and I would know why I am in¬ 
debted to you for this visit,” was Dunbar Keu- 
non’s reply, and there was some anger in bis 
tone, as ne did not like the manner of the al¬ 
leged Mexican. 

“ You shall soon know, sir, wffien I tell you 
that I came to this port some months ago, hop¬ 
ing to find your vessel here, and then sailed for 
Cuba, where I learned that you were doubtless 
at Cartagena. 

44 1 w-ent thither, saw your brother officers 
and obtained information that you had resigned 
your lieutenancy and sailed for home, via New 
Orleans. 

“ I caught a fast clipper and arrived here but 
yesterday, when I heard a brother officer, whom 
you met in the hotel, address you by name, and 
I knew that I had found my man.” 

“And why have you thus dogged my steps, 
Don Leon Lafonte?” a ked Dunbar Kennon, his 
anger arising at the manner of his visitor. 

44 When your vessel wafc at Vera Cruz, more 
than two years ago, you fought a duel, 1 be¬ 
lieve?” 

“ Is the affair of interest to you, sir?” 

44 It is.” 

“ And why?” 

“You fought a duel with a Mexican officer, a 
colonel of lanceros, did you not ?” 

“I did.” 

44 His name was Colonel Santa Leon?” 

44 Yes.” 

“He was my half-brother.” 

44 Indeed?” 

44 Yes, and you killed him?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

44 We are a revengeful race, Sefior Kennon.” 

44 Ah! you seek to avenge your brother?” 

“My half-brother, senor,” corrected the 
Mexican. 

“ It matters not, sir, how close the relation¬ 
ship, but tell me why you are here?’’ 

44 To avenge Colonei Santa Leon.” 

44 Ah! you are frank at least, Don Leon La¬ 
fonte,” and there was a sneer in the voice 
of the American. 

“ I wish to learn from your lips, senor, the 
cause of that duel and all about it.” 

44 A man seeking to avenge a wrong he con¬ 
siders done him, should be well informed upon 
the cause and all circumstances.” 

“ I am, from others; but I desire to hear your 
story, senor.” 

“You are not to sit in judgment upon my 
acts.” 

“ Still l would hear your story, sefior.” 

“ I do not mind telling you, as the affair was 
not of my seeking. 

44 As I understood it. Colonel Santa Leou had 
a great hatred for all Americans, and when a 
vessel of my country could touch at a Mexican 
port, he lost no opportunity to insult the of¬ 
ficers. 

“ He was a man of wondrous skill with pistol 
and sword, and also a professional duelist, and 
the result was that he killed two American of¬ 
ficers and wounded three others whom he insult¬ 
ed and thus forced to tight him. 

“This caused American vessels to shun the 
port of Vera Cruz as much as possible; but as it 
became necessary for our cruisers to sometimes 
go there, the officers decided among themselves 


that they would risk life to kill this professional 
duelist, your brother. 

“ My vessel was the first to enter port after 
this decision, aud one of our officers on going 
ashore was promptly insulted by your brother. 

44 He was a particular friend of mine, an in¬ 
valid at the time, anil in no condition to fight a 
duel, so I resented the insult by knocking Colo¬ 
nel Santa Leon down. 

44 Of course he challenged me, and to his sur¬ 
prise I disarmed him, and the more to bis 
amazement I gave him his life. 

“ But he demanded a meeting with pistols, 
and knowing his unerring aim, I determined to 
kill him or he could do as much for me. 

44 1 did kill him, and my brother officers were 
avenged. 

44 1 hope you are satisfied with my story, Don 
Leou Lafonte, and will let the matter rest as it 
is.” 

4 4 No, sir, I cannot, and will not. 

44 1 demand satisfaction of you.” 

44 For what?” 

“ Killing my poor Leon.” 

44 Sefior, is not one death in your family suf¬ 
ficient?” was the significant query of the Ameri¬ 
can. 

“ Not a dozen if honor is at stake, and I de¬ 
mand that you meet me.” 

44 Suppose I refuse, for I am hastening home 
to a dying father and have most important mat¬ 
ters just now pressing upon me?” 

“No, sefior, the Leons and Lafontes press a 
vendetta to the bitter end, and if you do not 
meet me I shall be compelled to say that you are 
a coward.” 

“ Yon need not insult me, sir, for I am wholly 
at your service, as I see that I needs must be. 

44 If you will give me your address, i will send 
my second to you three days from this.” 

44 It must be sooner.” 

“ I am the one to select time and weapons, as 
you are the challenger, and I will meet you only 
on the third day from this. 

44 Your address, please.” 

44 This hotel.” 

“Thank you, and now good-morning. Don 
Leon Lafonte, for I am desirous of being 
alone.” 

There was a dangerous light in the eyes of the 
young American which forbade the visitor to 
delay longer, and with a bow of marked polite¬ 
ness he wheeled up>n his heel and departed, 
Paul opening the door for him with a look as 
though he would like to assist him down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XL1II. 

STRANGELY WEDDED. 

It was some days, after the Spray was put on 
her changed course for New Orleans, before the 
icy barrier which seemed to have come between 
Dunbar Kennon and the lovely Pirate Queen 
was broken. 

Leaking, as was the little vessel, and keeping 
one man constantly at the pumps, all were anx¬ 
ious to get to port as soon as possible, and all 
sail was crowded upon her. 

In the loss of one of his men by execution, 
Harman was short-handed, and Dunbar Kennon 
at once offered his services, and they were ac¬ 
cepted, the young skipi>er asking him to take 
charge of the vessel, while he himself acted as 
mate. 

As Zulita also requested this, Dunbar acqui¬ 
esced, while Paul took charge of the caboose 
and proved himself a most proficient cook and 
steward. 

One night as Dunbar Kennon came on deck 
to take ins trick at the wheel, he found that 
Zulita bad not retired, but was standing near 
leaning on the taffrail, gazing at the new moon 
which was nearing the horizon. 

The vessel was bowling along at a seven-knot 
pace under easy sail, and the sound of the pump 
forward was as steady as the tap of a drum on 
the march. 

Harman was forward, having just been re¬ 
lieved from the helm by Dunbar Kennon, and 
had thrown himself into a hammock swung 
from the forecastle to the foremast, while the 
only other person visible was the man at the 
pump. 

“You keep late hours, sefiorita,”said Dun¬ 
bar Kennon, not at all adverse to finding her 
there. 

44 1 could not sleep, so came on deck half an 
hour ago,” was the answer. 

Not a word, or sign, since her letter, had she 
given to prove that she had written words of 
love to the man before her. 

No one could have been more modest in her 
behavior, and she had won more and more his 
admiration and respect. 

That she held over him a greater power than 
did Valerie Rossmore, outlaw queen though she 
had been, he could not but admit. 

Now, as she stood there, after all that had 
passed between them, he felt certain that it w^as 
for him to speak, ani he said: 

44 1 am glad to find you here, Sefiorita Zulita, 
for now we can t*lk together.” 

She made no reply, and he continued: 

“ Have you had any reason to regret writing 
me the letter that you did?” 

“ No more than that 1 fear you misunderstood 
it as unmaidenly on my part,” was the low re¬ 
sponse. 

44 No, not from you, living as you have done 
far from those who could have told you that it 
was for woman to be wooed and won. 

“ No, I only feel that what you told me you 
meant. ” 

“ I did mean it.” 

“ And do now?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

44 My sweet Zulita, had I been a dweller 
among your people your beautiful face and 
frank nature would have won my heart, and I 
would have longed to have your love. 

44 As it was, I owe you my life, and you saved 
me again from a fearful death, while you also 
give me your love. 

44 1 wrote you that I was engaged to another, 
and it is true; but I will confess that you hold 
sway over my heart stronger than hers. 

“ Had I not met you I would have continued 
to love her aud she would have become my 
wife. 

44 Had I met you first, uo love for her would 
ever have found place in my heart. 

44 It is better that I go to her and tell her 
frankly the whole truth, and that I have made 
you my wife. 

“My own life I had a right to sacrifice, if so 
I wished, but that of Paul it was my duty to 
save, even at my own sacrifice, and had you 
been ever so hideous, ever so hateful to me, I 
would have consented to make you my wife, if 
for his sake only. 

“ Now, Zulita, you know just bow I feel to¬ 
ward you, and when we reach New Orleans, I 
will go ashore, engage rooms at a hotel, for we 
will have to wait at least some days for a packet 
ship to New York, as I know their days of sail¬ 
ing, aud I will seek a priest and have him re¬ 
turn with me to the Spray and then make you 
my wife, and also unite Captain Harman to La¬ 
zuli. 

44 What says Zulita, my prettv Pirate 
Queen ?” 

44 1 will do as you say in all things, sefior; but 
do not call me Pirate Queen, but let us forever 
forget the Island Rovers and never more bring 
them into our lives. 

44 1 feel sorry for the one to whom you pledged 
your love, but you are my idol and I canuot 
give you up, and, if she is beautiful, and rich, 
she can find another to love her. 

“ As for Lazuli, she will remain with Sefior 
Hannan in New Orleans, and they will have 
riches enough to keep them from want, and the 
ethers of the crew can go their way, and I will 
see that what gold they have shall be doubled, 
while you, my dear sefior, will not find me a 
poor bride on vour hands, as I have a small for¬ 
tune in gems.” 

“ Bless you, my sweet Zulita, I have also a 
fortune to offer you with my heart and band, 
and were it not for the thought that my poor 
father is sorely ill, and that 1 must bring grief 
to the heart of Valerie Rossmore, I could indeed 
be a very happy man.” 

And thus was the compact renewed between 
the two, and, upon the arrival of the Spray in 


port, as has been seen Duubar Kennon secured 
his rooms at the hotel; but across his path 
drifted Don Leon Lafonte of Mexico. 

But the priest was found and taken on board 
the Spray, and there in the little cabin a double 
wedding ceremony was performed, which made 
Zulita the wife of Dunbar Kennon, and Lazuli 
the bride of Harman Du Bose. 

The three men comprising the crew had al¬ 
ready been dismissed, happy with golden sou¬ 
venirs bestowed upon them, and the little Spray 
was turned over to the purchaser to whom her 
skipper had already sold her, while Harman 
and his pretty bride accompanied Dunbar Keu- 
non aud Zulita to their pleasant quarters in the 
hotel, which Paul had made into a perfect 
bow er of rases in honor of the happy event. 

And yet Paul w as not as happy as he looked, 
for though he greatly liked Ziilita, he would 
shake bis head ominously when alone and mut¬ 
ter to himself: 

“ What will Missy Valerie say and do, 1 won¬ 
der?” 

And it wa3 just this thought that troubled 
Dunbar Kennon too, w’hile he also could not but 
bear in mind that he had a deadly appointment 
on his hands with Don Leon Lafonte the Mexi- 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE TELL TALE CRE8T. 

It was the third day after the double wed¬ 
ding, and the two handsome couples were the 
cynosure of all eyes in the hotel aud wherever 
they went. 

Among the Island Rovers, though Spanish 
had been the language of the people, English, 
French and Portuguese was also 9poken by 
many, and both Zulita and Lazuli could con¬ 
verse quite fluently in both English and French, 
while their accent in the former gave a greater 
charm to them. 

Who they were the busybodies could not find 
out, other than that an American and a French 
gentleman had married two Mexican ladies of 
great beauty and wealth, for the two fair Isl¬ 
and Rovers were supposed to be from Mexico. 

Remembering his appointment with Don 
Leon Lafonte. aud also that the New York 
packet-ship sailed in two days, Dunbar Kennon 
was anxious to get the affair with the alleged 
Mexican settled. 

So he went to Harman Du Bose and told him 
of the whole affair, at the same time asking him 
to seek out the Don and ascertain who was his 
second. 

Harman had taken a wonderful liking to the 
young American sailor, aod was glad to have 
an opportunity of serving him, so he went at 
once to call upon Don Leon. 

He found that gentleman in his room, appar¬ 
ently awaiting a message from Dunbar Ken¬ 
non. 

He greeted Harman politely, and when he 
learned why he had come, at once sent a servant 
for a friend who had promised to serve him as 
second. 

This friend, a young Creole swell about town, 
soon arrived, and seemed only anxious to be en¬ 
gaged in an affair of honor, especially when he 
knew that Don Leon was engaged in a vendet¬ 
ta, which meant that be should kill Dunbar 
Kennon. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged, swords 
being chosen as the weapons, with pistols at ten 
paces to fall back upon if the blades failed in 
doing the deadly work cut out for them. 

The time of the meeting was appointed for an 
hour before sunset that evening, as Sefior Har¬ 
man intimated that his principal bad an engage¬ 
ment at a later hour and was anxious to kill his 
adversary befere the time at which he would 
have to keep his appointment. 

All being satisfactory, Harman returned to 
Dunbar KennoD, and an hour after they entered 
a carriage and drove to the place of meeting, 
Paul having mounted the box as driver. 

It was upon the sj>ot where many a deadly 
feud had been settled before, just out of the 
limits of the city, and beneath the shade of some 
majestic live-oaks. 

The Don and his second had not arrived, but 
soon after drove up, the former remarking to 
his companion: 

44 1 like always to be first on the field, mon¬ 
sieur, for I am superstitious enough to believe 
the last comer fares the worse.” 

44 Nonsense,” said the young Creole, and step¬ 
ping up to Harman he raised his hat, and they 
walked aside to arrange for the meeting. 

The Don seemed a trifle nervous, from some 
cause, while Dunbar Kennon was tne very pic¬ 
ture of perfect indifference. 

Soon the two confronted each other, and both 
were masters of the sword; but the American 
was the master of his adversary, and after a few 
skillful thrusts and parries by each, disarmed 
the Don. 

“ I killed your brother, sefior, so give you 
your life.” 

Don Leon was in a towering rage. 

He had not believed it possible for mortal 
man to disarm him, and he at once demanded a 
second meeting with pistols. 

Dunbar Kennon smiled, and bowed assent 
when Harman approached him with the de¬ 
mand ; but he was determined that one only of 
the two pistols should be loaded with ball. 

“ Harman, I will try my luck against his, 
and I will win,” he said, with perfect confi¬ 
dence. 

Harman shook his head, as though not liking 
to have Dunbar Kennon take the chances, and 
told to the Creole the terms his principal de¬ 
manded. 

As the Don was determined to have another 
meeting, he was forced to accept the only terms 
which bis enemy would allow, and so the two 
were placed ten paces apart, the long-barreled, 
handsome dueling-pistols were placed upon a 
handkerchief midway between them, one of 
them being loaded with a bullet, the other sim¬ 
ply with powder. 

Then a toss was made for the first choice and 
Dunbar Kennon won. 

Stepping forward, he picked up the pistol 
nearest to the Don and returned to his place. 

The Don of course took the other weapon. 

Just then Paul advanced quickly toward 
Harman, and said something to him in a low 
tone. 

Instantly Harman Du Bose stepped up to 
Dunbar Kennon, and said m a whisper: 

“ Paul says that the Don is the French sword- 
master of Farmer Fairfield.” 

44 Ah! pray give the order to fire, Sefior Har¬ 
man, for I am ready,” was the response. 

The order was given and the Don fired quick¬ 
ly, but without result, and an oath escaped his 
lips. 

Then it was Dunbar Kennon's turn, and he 
said: 

44 My dear Don, i again give you your life, 
and to prove it, will simply clip that curl from 
your left temple, to keep as a souvenir cf 
you.” 

Quick as a flash the pistol cracked, and a 
dark curl, which stood out upon the left side of 
the Don's head fell to the ground. 

Stepping forward Duubar Kenncn picked it 
up, and with a bow and a close glance at the 
Don walked toward his carriage. 

Harman followed, and Don Leon Lafonte and 
i his second were left in possession of the field, a 
| strange expression upon the face of the former, 

I as he stood in his tracks motionless as a statue, 
and seemingly dazed at what bad happened. 

“I believe you are right, Paul: but how on 
«*arth did you recognize him?” said Dunbar 
Kennon, as they drove away toward the city. 

44 He rolled up his sleeve in the sword combat, 
master, and I saw a crest on his arm in India 
ink, which I bad seen before, and last remem¬ 
bered that it was the day when you fought Far¬ 
mer Fairfield, sir. 

“ Then it came back to me, sir, where I had 
seen him before.” 

“ You are right, for I now recall his face and 
the crest. 

44 It is Fairfield, then, w r hom be has come to 
avenge, and his story about Colonel Santa Leon 
having been his brother was false. 

“ He has been dogging me around, and 
learning of that affair, used it to suit himself.” 



































































Arriving at the hotel, they found Zulita and 
Lazuli anxiously awaiting them, for they had 
been told of the duel. 

The next day when Harman made inquiries 
at the hotel, he found that Don Leon Lafonte 
hail departed, gone no one knew whither, and 
soon after Dunbar Kennon, his lovely bride and 
Paul, went on board tne packet ship, farewells 
were said to Lazuli and her husband, who were 
to make New Orleans their home, and the voy¬ 
age was begun which must take the gallant 
young sailor to Clouilands, when the truth 
must be made known to Valerie Rossmore that 
the man she so madly loved and had hoped to 
wed, was the husband of another. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE RETURN TO CLOUDLANDS. 

Dunbar Kennon reached his home just after 
the doctor had told Valerie Rossmore to have a 
talk with Captain Kennon upon all that he de¬ 
sired done after his death, as his life was fast 
ebbing away. 

A few mare days, the physician had said, will 
bring the end. 

With a sigh Valerie had expressed the wish: 

44 Oh, that Dunbar were only here!’’ 

And almost following the utterance of the 
words, there was heard the roll of an approach¬ 
ing vehicle, a carriage drew up at the door, and 
in the one who sprung out Valerie Rossmore re¬ 
cognized in the moonlight, the one for whose 
presence she had just longed. 

With a cry of joy she sprung toward him, 
and then stopped, for she saw him turn and aid 
some one else to alight, while Paul, who had 
sprung from the box, w here he had been seated 
with the driver, held the door open for the sec¬ 
ond person to get out of the vehicle. 

Offering his arm to the one whom he had aid¬ 
ed to alight, Dunbar Kennon ascended the steps 
to the piazza, while Valerie saw that his com¬ 
panion was a woman. 

With no thought of who that woman could 
be, she advauced quickly and said: 

4 ‘ Oh, Dunbar! how* glad I am to see you again 
at Clouilands. 

44 Only just now I longed to have you here, 
for your father—” 

“ Quick, Valerie, tell me of my father?” 

44 He can last but a short while longer,” and 
Valerie seemed hurt at the manner in which 
she had been met by the heir of Cioudlands. 

44 My dear Valerie, I am indeed glad to get 
home once more: but let me present to you the 
Sefiora Zulita. and beg that you will show her 
to her room, while you come into the library, 
for I have something important to tell you.” 

His manner was kind and yet restrained, and 
Valerie knew not what to think. 

Who was this Sefiora Zulita? 

She was deeply vailed, and had spoken no 
word, merely bowing at her introduction to her. 

With no suspicion of the truth Valerie said 

“No, no, not in the library, for your father 
is there, as he has refused to take to his bed. 

“We will go into the parlor, and then I must 
break the news of your coming to him. 

4 Well, Paul, I am glad to see you home 
again.” 

“ And I love you, Missy Valerie,” replied 
Paul, as he grasped the little hand extended to 
him. 

“ Only the grasp of Dunbar’s band—no kiss, 
no fond word.” murmured Valerie, as she turned 
and bade Zulita accompany her up-stairs, at the 
same time telling Dunbar she w’ould join him in 
the parlor in a moment. 

Too well bred to ask Zulita a question as to 
who she was, Valerie ushered her into a lovely 
chamber, bade her make herself comfortable 
and said that she would send her maid to look 
after her wants. 

44 1 will order supper, Sefiora Zulita, and will 
come for you when it is ready,” she said, as she 
loft the room. 

Zulita had merely bowed her thanks, hardly 
daring to trust herself to speak. 

As the door closed she dropped into an easy- 
chair and said: 

“ Poor, poor girl! 

“Now will come her sorrow indeed. 

“ I am sorry now, when I look upon her beau¬ 
tiful face, that be ever came across my path. 

“No! no! no! I will not say that, for it was 
his destiny and mine to meet. 

44 But she is so lovely, and I feel for her in the 
sorrow that must be hers.” 

In the month which had passed since Zulita 
had been the bride of Dunbar Kennon. he had 
taught her much of the world into whicn he was 
going to take her. 

There had been a number of passengers on the 
packet, and courted and admired by one and all 
of them, the beautiful young wife had begun to 
feel her power. 

Arriving at New York, Dunbar Kennon had 
taken a carriage and hastened on to Cioudlands, 
and across its threshold he had brought a bride, 
where dwelt one whom he was solemnly pledgee! 
to wed. 

It was a startling situation for him to face, 
and a bitter awakening to the truth he feared 
that it would be for Valerie Rossmore. 

Going into the parlor, he stood awaiting her 
return. 

He had schooled Zulita to tell her nothing, to 
leave all to him. 

Valerie had told him that his father was dy¬ 
ing, only a few steps away from him. 

She had told him that the end was near. 

It was indeed a thrilling situation in which he 
found himself. 

Paul had hastened away to the servants’ hall, 
and was to remain dumb until the terrible truth 
became known. 

He pitied bis master, and he felt for poor 
Valerie. 

In the parlor, with the light of the lamp shin¬ 
ing full upou him, Dunbar Kennon awaited the 
dread ordeal through which he must pass. 

He was very pale, and yet perfectly calm. 

He had made up his mind to tell the truth, in 
so far as he did not compromise Zulita. 

He would never unfold her story to the gaze of 
the world, and bring the finger of scorn upon her. 

The story he would tell might have a founda¬ 
tion of truth, but it would not be a stain upon 
the beautiful woman who had become his bride, 
the fugitive Queen of the Island Rovers of the 
Caribbean. 

Paul had been sworn to secrecy, and Zulita 
been schooled in just what he would sav, and 
which she must corroborate when called upon 
to do so. 

Stern and resolute he waited, his thoughts up¬ 
ou the grief he must bestow upon Valerie, and 
his heart with his dying father. 

Then, in spite of himself, Dunbar Kennon 
started, as he heard the rustle of a dress de¬ 
scending the broad stairs. 

A moment more and Valerie Rossmore had 
entered the parlor. 

(To be continvied — commenced in No. 264.) 


The strange word that is spelled differently’ 
everywhere it is printed, and that describes a 
tribe of Indians just removed from Canada to 
Alaska, is really “ Metlakahtla.” The Met- 
lakahtlans are a band of the Tsimsheans, or 
savages of the west coast of British America. 
A missionary named William Duncan found 
them in a savage and cannibalistic state, and 
not only converted them to Christianity, but 
taught them to work, so that after a quarter of 
a century of his guidance they had established 
a village, a church, several stores and work¬ 
shops, a trading schooner, a fire and police de¬ 
partment, and many other of the institutions of 
civilization. They were more than self-support¬ 
ing. Duncan refused the bishopric vears ago, 
but more recently the Church of England sent a 
bishop to Metlakahtla, who proved a firebrand 
in the community. He punched one or two na¬ 
tives, and went about with a gun as if afraid of 
his life. He insisted upon being called “ my 
lord,” and the people, not liking any of this, re¬ 
belled when he sought to preempt a part of their 
land for Church uses. Neither the Church nor 
the Government took compassion on the In¬ 
dians, and they left their village and came un¬ 
der our flag in Alaska, the nearest point of 
which is only a few miles from where they were. 


MISSING SHIPS. 

BY BERTHA BERTON. 

' Ships at sea! will they e’er come back? 

Ever come back tn this world to me? 

I s-nt them forth on an unknown track, 

Over a rough and stormy sea. 

It was long ago that they went away— 

And heavy-laden with trea-ure rare; 

I have watched and waited for many a day 
When the skies were dark, when the skies were 
fair. 

Ships at sea! they were ventures all— 

Some, sent form with a reckless band. 

Some, with Faith, and an earnest prayer, 
Wreck’d, perchance, when in sight of land. 

And yet, Hope whispers, some coming day 
May loom in the distance—a snowy sail; 

And of all the ships that I sent away 
One may be spared that has weather’d the 
gale. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE TWO STAGE-DRIVERS. 

With what wondering curiosity Nim Coggles 
thus turned his back upon his passenger and 
Captain Dash will be readily imagined. 

But a greater surprise was before him. 

As he reached the trail to which his tempter 
had alluiaJ he found himself intercepted by a 
man on horseback, who was evidently awaiting 
his coming. 

“ Hello, Nim,” greeted this horseman. “Those 
clothes tit you nicely, and that wig is as fancy 
as your beard; but you can’t hide your manly 
beauty from me ! 

Nim drew rein abruptly. 

A first class earthquake would have surprised 
him considerably less than did this bantering 
observation. 

What could he do? 

Deny his identity ? or quarrel with the stran 
ger on general principles? 

44 Wno the deuce hare you?” he demanded. 
44 And ’ow did you know' I’m Nim Cogglesf’ 

44 1 saw you changing your skin yonder, near 
your burning stage,” explained the horseman 
44 In fact, I was near enough to overhear the 
edifying remarks with which this change was 
accompanied.” 

The horseman was indeed the concealed watch 
er of whom we have spoken. 

After witnessing the scene we have described 
he had glided away just ahead of Nim until both 
were beyond the hearing of Captain Dash. 

44 Well, that beats me,” muttered Nim, hardly 
knowing whether to treat the matter lightly or 
seriously. 44 Your voice reminds me of Cal 
Stevens, but your face is not Cal’s by a long 
chalk! Will you tell me who you are?” 

“ I’ll peel if you will, Nim, since nobody’s 
looking.” 

44 Hit’s a bargain!” 

Nim took off his false beard and wig, and the 
horseman followed his example. 

44 Cal Stevens, true’s preaching!” exclaimed 
Nim, in a guarded tone, with a keen glance 
around. 44 But what are you doing in that dis¬ 
guise, Cal?” 

44 Just about wbat you’re doing in yours, 
Nim,” answered Cal Stevens, w ho was another 
well-known and popular stage-driver, and who 
had long been Niro’s most intimate companion 
44 In a word, just wbat has happened to you 
to-day Nim, happened to me a week ago yes¬ 
terday.” 

44 What! you were held up by Captain Dash?” 

44 1 was!” 

44 And—and your passenger captured?” 

44 Just so, Nim.” 

44 And you were bribed to leave Hamerica?” 

“ Just like you, Nim.” 

Coggles looked as if a rattlesnake had sound¬ 
ed au alarm beside him. 

44 The only difference in the two cases,” added 
Cal Stevens, as he resumed his wig and false 
beard, 44 is that my passenger was a lady!” 

“A ladv, Cal?” 

“Yes, ftim. And another curious fact is that 
the lady was Mrs. Hatton, the wife of the 
colonel, who had come on from the East to join 
him 1” 

Again Nim Coggles looked as if a thrill of 
terror had traversed bis eDtire body. 

44 L«tV get out of this,” he proposed, nervous¬ 
ly. 44 Hi want to talk with you.” 

He resumed progress quietly, replacing the 
wig and beard he had assumed and Cal Stevens 
followed his example, riding beside him. 

Nothing more was said until they were at 
leasta hundred rods from the scene of the sup¬ 
posed colonel’s capture and at a sheltered and 
retired spot which afforded them the sense of 
security they needed. 

“Yes, I’ve been through this mill ahead of 
you,” then said Cal Stevens, as he slipped to 
the ground. 44 Dash and his men stopped me on 
the Elko road and took Mrs. Hatton prisoner. 
Then Dash bad with me about su?h an interview 
as he has just had with you, offering me a thou¬ 
sand dollars to go to the Sandwich Islands and 
be gone a year.” 

“And you haccepted?” 

“ I didn’t dare do otherwise. I think the vil¬ 
lain would have murdered me on the spot if I 
had refused. But my resolution was taken to 
remain hereabouts and spot them. With a new 
suit of clothes, and a new wig and beard, I 

3 uietly took possession of a mining-shanty, in a 
eserted mine of the Humbddt Range, and 
have been watching ever since to see what would 
be the next link in the chain.” 

44 Of course you were missed, Cal,” observed 
Coggles, as he also dismounted. 44 Your horses 
were found making their way homeward with¬ 
out a driver, and a dozen rumors arose as to 
what had become of you. Some hinted at a sun¬ 
stroke which had caused you to wander off to 
parts unknown. Others declared that you had 
taken a sudden notion to go East or West, while 
another report had it that you had suddenly 
been taken ill and been obliged to stop off at a 
farm-house.” 

14 All of which is gammon, ’ avowed Cal. 

“ As yon can see with half an eye, Nim, there is 
some deep scheme on foot against Colonel Hat¬ 
ton and his wife, who are now both prisoners. 
Have you any idea wbo these rascals are?” 

44 Hi can onlv suppose that they’re some o’ 
them blarsted Mawmons wbo’ve been raising 
the Old Scratch so long on Franklin Lake,” re¬ 
plied Nim. “Did you notice that snake ring, 
with di’min’ heyes, on the finger o’ Cap'n 
Dash ?” 

44 Yes, I noticed it—his hands, too. They’re 
as plump and soft as the hands or a ladv. That 
chap don’t drive stage for a living, as 1 knows 
of, or ride a broncho. What an idea, to burn 
that stage 1 To cause everything to disappear, 
both man and thing! It’s as much as to say 
that they mean to wipe out all record of to¬ 
day’s trip. I think they’d have killed you, if 
you hadn’t agreed to go away, Nim!” 

14 No doubt, Cal. I saw it in the heyes o’ that 
smooth, palavering devil. I’m sorry for the 
colonel! They mean to be rough on him!” 

“That’s clear enough,” returned Cal, as his 
troubled glance settled in the direction of the 
scene of Bert Tabor’s captivity. 44 1 wouldn’t 
be in the colonel’s place, pard, for all the gold 
and silver in the world!” 

44 Nor Hi, Cal,” said Nim. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THEIR PLAN OF ACTION. 

The thoughts of the two stage-drivers lin¬ 
gered upon the situation of the prisoner, as was 
natural. 


44 Pity such a man as Colonel ’Atton should 
be murdered by them Mawmous,” resumed Nim, 
after a pause. 

“ And what a shame it’d be for us to go back 
on him, pard!” returned Cal Stevens. “You’ve 
no intention of taking that voyage across the 
ocean, I suppose?” 

44 Not the least. Cal. ’Ave you?” 

44 No more’n I intend to emigrate to the Caii- 
nibal Islands!” 

* It looks to me, you see, Cal, as if it were our 
bounden duty to remain ’ere until the colonel’s 
out of the clutches of his henemies, if that day’s 
ever booked to come,” added Nim, earnestly 5 . 

44 1 agree with you, Nim. But you’ll need to 
discard the clothes and the disguises furnished 
by Cap’n Dash, as I’ve done. He’d know ’em 
at sight. We must tit up all new. Take a 
drink from this flask, while we reflect a little 
as to our best course, and then tell me what 
we’re to do.” 

4 Hi don’t need to chaw on this question as 
long as it takes to say scat /” was Nim’s rejoin¬ 
der, as be proceeded to do justice to the liquid 
refreshment offered him. 44 You know where 
the Ruby Cave is, a mile south and west of the 
Gentile camp?” 

44 1 ought to, pard. I’ve spent many a day 
there, looking tor rubies.” 

44 Toe same ’ere. You must remember that 
there are places in the rear of that cavern where 
heverything is as light and clean and pleasant 
as any room at a hotel,” 

Cal Stevens assented. 

“ I’ve spent many a night there,” he said. 

44 Hi, too! It’s jest the place we want for our 
boarding-house for the next few days. We 
shall be near the Gentile camp and hear all 
that’s said about the colonel’s disappearance. 
Possibly, too, we may be able to do something 
for the colonel’s rescue.” 

44 Of course, pard, and have help at hand in 
case we should need it. It’s fully agreed, then? 
We’ll hide in the Ruby Cave?” 

“Yes,” returned Nim. 44 We’ll remain dis¬ 
guised, but it shall be in wigs and beards of our 
own selection. We’ll go to Helko during the 
night, sence this ’css must be left there for 
Leavitt, as ordered, to keep them Mawms in 
lngnorance of the fact that we’ve concluded to 
remain in Hamerica.” 

44 And once in town, we can of course get a 
complete outfit of hair and war-paint,” suggest¬ 
ed Cal. 44 Let’s mount and be off.” 

The two men mounted, but Nim Coggles hesi¬ 
tated so long to stir that Cal Stevens bestowed 
a more critical glance upon him. 

“ YYm’re not afraid of being seen, I hope?” he 
said, indicating with a wave of the hand the 
darkness which w as deepening around them. 
“No, Cal. Hit’s another idee than that!” 

44 Out with it, then. This ought to be an 
hour for confidence and plain speaking, pard,” 
declared Stevens. 

44 Hand for plain hacting, too, old boy,” 
avowed Nim Coggles, as he tore off his false 
beard and wig. and sprung to tbe ground, 
grinding them under his heel. 44 Some’ow I 
feel with them things on as if I were somebody’s 
strange-looking and strayed cuss! Mind’s made 
up, Cal—fully! I’ve lived all these years ’chout 
l>eing hanybody’s sneaking, prowling, double¬ 
headed and nameless pig in a poke, and I’m too 
hold to begin now!” 

44 You mean, then—” 

“ I mean that Nim Coggles has never been 
ashamed o’ his figgerhead,”growled the veteran 
driver, 44 and that he hintends to stick to it jest 
as long as he sticks to hanything!” 

“Good!” commented Cal Stevens, as he re¬ 
moved his false hair and threw it into the ad¬ 
jacent bushes. 44 If your mind’s made up not 
to go into hiding, Pm quite ready to take that 
course with you. Here we are, then, in our 
proper harness. What’s the next thing to hitch 
toP’ 

44 Why, we’ll go to the Gentile camp, as 
stra ; ght as these ’osses can carry us, and let the 
boys know what has ’apj>ened to the colonel.” 

The suggestion went straight to the heart and 
brain of Cal Stevens. 

44 I’m with you,” he declared. 44 Let’s do 
what we can.” 

44 To begin with, you must be able to lead the 
way out of these woods,” suggested Nim. 44 If 
so, the sooner you set up in that line the bet¬ 
ter. ^” 

44 Follow me, then.” 

The couple were soon making for the old 
emigrant stage road—Cal leading the way—al¬ 
though this course took them very near the 
spot where Nim’s long interview with Captain 
Dash had taken place, and where the captors of 
tbe colonel were still busy. 

But suddenly Nim halted. 

44 See anything ’spicious? ’asked Cal Stevens, 
hurriedlv. 44 Is anything wrong?” 

“ Well—yes,” answered Nim, slowly. “ We 
ought to peep in on these villains and see what 
they propose doing with Colonel ’Atton!” 

“It’s risky business, Nim,” returned Gal, 
“ but if you choose to take your chances—” 

4 ‘ Come on, then. I’m willing to take a very 
considerable risk to give them 4 Sons of Thunder ’ 
a set-back.” • 

The couple changed their course sufficiently 
to make it conform to their new intentions, and 
went on some time in silence. 

44 You alluded to my being familiar with this 
neighborhood,” at length resumed Cal. 41 Y'ou’d 
think I ought to know a thing or two if you 
knew w hat tramping I’ve done during the past 
week in these mountains. The wandering Jew 
is anchored fast by comparison!” 

“ What a thicket we’re in now, Cal!” mutter¬ 
ed Nim. 44 Must be getting near the Mawms, 
too!” 

44 Yes. I’m going to leave you here, Nim, in 
charge of the horses,*’ said Cal, as he slipped to 
the ground. 44 Wait here for me!” 

And Cal glided away swiftly in the direction 
of the glare on the sky, which pointed out the 
whereabouts of Captain Dash and his men. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

BERT AND HIS CAPTORS. 

In the mean time how had Bert Tabor fared 
in the role he had so daringly assumed? 

As we have intimated, night was at hand at 
the moment of his capture, and this circum¬ 
stance was not a little in his favor, the gather¬ 
ing shadows keeping out of sight the actual dif¬ 
ferences and contrasts his aspect really present¬ 
ed to that of the man for whom he had been 
taken. 

Curiously enough, Bert was really favored by 
the light of the fire which had been kindled to 
bum the stage-coach. 

The glare and glow of its beams, as it fell up¬ 
on his powdered eyebrows and painted face, 
caused him to present that ghastly and wasted 
ap|>earanoe which his captors were prepared to 
find in the real colonel. 

No suspicion of the truth in the case seems to 
have occurred to any of the outlaws, not even 
to the couple who were so closely guarding 
him. 

Not a word was addressed to him until Nim 
Coggles had been got rid of in the manner re¬ 
lated, and Captain Dash had given some atten¬ 
tion to the proceedings of his men, and then he 
came back to the prisoner. 

44 1 hope you’re not getting tired of waiting 
for me, colonel,”he remarked. 

“Not at all,” returned Bert, still imitating 
the voice of the man he was personating. 

44 Sit down, sir,” pursued Dash, with a wave 
of the hand toward a projecting stone, as he 
took possession of another. 44 1 have a few 
words to say to you while the boys are finishing 
their affairs, and we may as well make our¬ 
selves comfortable.” 

Bert complied with the invitation. 

“ Will you smoke, Colonel Hatton?” con¬ 
tinued Captain Dash, extending some cigars to¬ 
ward Bert. 

Bert declined, with thanks, 

44 Would you like anything to eat or drink, 
sir?” pursued Dash, as he proceeded to select one 
of tbe cigars and light it. 

The supposed colonel shook his head. 

44 As you see, sir,” resumed Dash, after two or 
three puffs. 44 1 am disposed to allow you all 
the liberty I can consistent w ith your safe-keep¬ 


ing. After the siege you have lately been 
through, you must feel pretty 5 pale about the 
gills, although you seemed to be handy enough 
with your rifle on the lake-shore yesterday. My 
intention is not to handcuff you until you £tt 
quarrelsome, and not to attach you to anything 
until you show some iutention of running 
away!” 

“ I appreciate the consideration you show me, 
captain,” returned Bert. 44 but it’s no more than 
1 will do for you when our positions are re¬ 
versed.” 

44 Just so—when they are reversed,” exclaim¬ 
ed Captain Dash, with a laugh. 44 Many 4 moons’ 
will doubtless roll over our heads before that 
happy day will dawn for you. But to business. 
Are you anxious to know why we have taken 
this liberty with you?” 

“ The question fa as presented itself, I admit,” 
replied Bert. “But 1 had not thought of im¬ 
portuning you for this information. You’ll 
talk when you feel 1 ke it, no doubt.” 

The attitude of the prisoner was as nonchalant 
as his voice. 

Bert was really taking things coolly. 

Left in possession of his personal liberty of 
action, be felt adequate to the exercise of con¬ 
siderable volition in all the scenes which might 
grow out of the schemes of his captors. 

44 Well, 1 am liound to be frank with you,”re¬ 
sumed Dash, 44 Yesterday we had the old Piute 
chief in our hands—” 

44 Who’s ‘ we,’ if you please?” interrupted 
Bert. 

“ The whole body of the Mormons in Nevada, 
as represented by their leaders.” 

44 Thanks, captain. I can now place you. Go 
on. You were saying that you bad the old 
Piute chief in your hands yesterday—” 

“And consequently we hoped to learn from 
him where his people find rubies, and where is 
the lost silver mine. But he has now made his 
escape, and may evade recapture for some days 
to come, although we’re sure to have him sooner 
or later, as these red-skins are too few in 
number to offer any serious opposition to us.” 

44 But what have I to do with all this?” de¬ 
manded Bert. 

44 Why, as we are in a fair way to fail of get¬ 
ting the desired information from Mee-an-kah, 
we are compelled to turn our attention to 
yon /” 

44 To me? And why to me?” 

44 Because you are just as well posted about 
all these matters as the red chief himself,” ex¬ 
plained Captain Dash, with smiling impressive¬ 
ness. “You were adopted many years ago as 
a son by Mee-an-kah, who took a great liking to 
you. He told you all his secrets. Y r ou know' 
where the lost mine is. and where rubies are to 
be had by tbe barrel. It is believed at the Mor 
mon camp that Mee-an-kah has declared you 
his successor, that you have adopted his daugh¬ 
ter; that it was by your advice and influence 
that the young chief, Teecomo, went abroad; 
and that the only consideration which keeps 
you and such men as Bert Tabor here is the 
fact that you are secretly shipping eastward 
and westward every day thousands and tens of 
thousands of dollars in rubies and bullion.” 

Bert could not help being amused. 

44 Why, you must think that we’re in a fair 
way to demoralize all the treasure-markets of 
the world,” he said. 

“ Yes, that’s what w'e think,” a vowed Captain 
Dash emphatically. 44 We know you wouldn’t 
stay here over nignt, if you hadn’t pumped that 
old Piute chief completely dry of all his se¬ 
crets !” 

Bert would have laughed under almost any 
other circumstances. 

41 This is a clear case of professional jealousy,” 
he said, “and I’m frank enough to add that 
there is not the least foundation for it. Mee-an- 
kah has never given me a particle of informa¬ 
tion about a ruby placer, nor about any lost 
mine. We know nothing of any such 4 find ’ as 
you are pleased to give us credit for. And I 
may as well add, now and here, that if you have 
robbed me of my liberty with the intention of 
forcing me to give you any information about 
the mines of the Piutes, you are barking up the 
wrong tree. Pve no information of the sort, 
none whatever.” 

Captain Dash stared at his prisoner a few 
moments, as if he thought him an excellent 
actor. 

44 You’ll have to excuse me, colonel, for doubt¬ 
ing your word,” he then declared. “It’s per¬ 
fectly certain that you mu&t have some secret 
reason for remaining at the Gentile camp. I’d 
be willing to bet a thousand dollars against a 
cent that there is not a single claim on Ruby 
Lake which is paying expenses!” 

‘‘Admitted. But wbat of that? We’re liv¬ 
ing on hope, as is usually the case with 
miners!” 

“ I should think as much! Such stuff as you 
have on the dumps tells the story. \ r ou’ve been 
running behindhand for weeks. Your smelter 
shut down last Tuesday, and not a fire has been 
kindled since. I hear sonfe of you have got des¬ 
perate and gone to panning, but did not get a 
color. Tbe old pay-streaks have all played out, 
and no new ones have been discovered. You 
see how closely we watch you!” 

Bert nodded understanding!}'. 

He now knew at least one of the reasons why 
so many attempts had been made for the cap¬ 
ture of Colonel Hatton. 

The Mormons believed him to be the possessor 
of the secret of fabulous millions, and were 
eager to force him to share this knowledge with 
them. 

As much was shown by the next observation 
of Captain Dash: 

“ What we want, therefore, is for you to tell 
us where the treasure is, and allow us to share 
it with you.” 

44 But I tell you, Captain Dash, that we have 
no such knowledge as you ascribe to us,” pro¬ 
tested our hero, 44 and that it is impossible for 
me to accede to your wishes.” 

Captain Dash smiled twice in rapid suc¬ 
cession, the first time in scorn and incredulity, 
and the second in anger. 

44 1 am sorry to see that you have received my 
considerate treatment in such a spirit,” he de¬ 
clared, as he arose, with vengeful glances at 
the prisoner. 4 * But since you have taken this 
course, you need not complain if 1 modify ray 
conduct and at once order you into close con¬ 
finement.” 

Bert arose quietly, moving a step or two 
nearer. 

44 You can do what you please,” he said, “ but 
1 will at least know who you are!” 

He extended his band.*stepping still nearer, 
and tore the crape from tbe captain’s features, 
which were thus plainly revealed in the fire¬ 
light. 

“Ah! as I supposed!” added Bert. “Cap¬ 
tain Dash is merely another name for Smith 
Ruddle!” 

(To be continued — commenced in No. 261.) 


The gathered statistics of the world show, it 
is claimed, that woman has a greater tenacity 
of life than man, and that the Hebrew women 
are the longest lived of any race. Then, too, 
among insects, tbe male perishes at a relatively 
earlier period; in plants, the seminate blossoms 
die earliest, and are produced in the weaker 
limbs; and female quadrupeds have more en¬ 
durance than males. In the human race, de¬ 
spite the intellectual and physical strength of 
the man, the woman Endures longest, and will 
bear pain to which the strong man succumbs. 
Zymotic diseases are more fatal to males, and 
more male children die than females. Deverga 
asserts that the proportion dying suddenly is 
about one hundred women to seven hundred 
men. Intemperance, apoplexy, gout, hydro¬ 
cephalus, affections of the heart or liver, 
gcrofula, paralysis, are far more fatal to males 
than females, while pulmonary consumption, on 
the other hand, is more deadiy to the latter, 
females in cities being more prone to this disease 
than are those in the country. Though there 
are from two to six per cent, more males born 
than females, yet there is an excess of more 
than six per cent, of females in the living popu¬ 
lations. 


Science and Industry. 

Nine cables connect Europe and America. 
Altogether there are now in use 113,000 nautical 
miles of cable. 

Tom Jay, of Dahlonega, Ga., raised a sweet- 
potato last year that was two feet four inches 
long and eight inches in circumference. 

During tbe past seven years more than 200,- 
000 acres in England have gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion. It means a loss of £300,000,000 to the 
landowners and fanners. 

The switching engines of the Caledonian Rail¬ 
road in Glasgow are to be provided with trum¬ 
pets for signals instead of whistles. The system 
will also soon be adopted in London. 

A Boston man, wno is a manufacturer of 
raspberry-jam. says that no raspberries at all 
are used in making it. What is used, it appears, 
are tomatoes, glucose and hayseed and a little 
prepared rasjjberry-flavor. 

It is said that scales for weighing diamonds 
are brought nearly to that delicacy of balance 
which would enable dealers to detect flaws in the 
stones by minute variations in weight. They 
weigh accurately the 640th part of a carat. 

Turkeys pay in Vermont—when everything 
else goes well. A Green Mountain farmer made 
a net profit qf $40.50 fropi a single hen turkey 
durijjg the past season. That’s better than 
raising wheat, or cattle—jf you have enough 
turkeys, 

A TREE was cut in the Skookum Valley, in 
Washington Territory that scaled 35,000 feet. 
As $7.50 per 1,000 is the value of lumber there, 
the tree was worth $262.50. It is said that tbe 
lumber lands in that locality will average ten 
such trees to the acre. 

Workmen who were digging a ditch in Mont¬ 
gomery county, Ind., struck a stratum of 
earth resembling white clay, which turned 
black on being exposed to tbe air. Pieces of it 
thrown into the fire were found to burn fierce¬ 
ly. The substance is supposed to be coal of the 
first formation. 

At a recent meeting of learned men in Berlin 
it was said, as a fact, that when a bee has filled 
his cell with honey and has completed the lid he 
adds a drop of formic acid, which he gets from 
tbe poison-bag connected with his sting. To 
do this, he perforates the lid with his sting. The 
acid preserves the honey. 

Dr. Gatling has invented another gun, 
which he calls the 44 Police gun,” and which is 
designed for use in riots. It is brass, weighs 78 
pounds, is mounted on a tripod with a universal 
joint, works very much like the Gatling gun, 
and will deliver 1,000 shots a minute in any di¬ 
rection-sideways, up, or down. 

Claus Spreckels, the 44 ex-Sugar King ” of 
the Sandwich Islands, who is now giving his at¬ 
tention to the encouragement of beet-sugar cul¬ 
ture in Northern California, says that the beet- 
sugar industry can be established in almost 
every State in the Union, and that it will give 
a net profit of from $50 to $75 an acre to the 
farmers. 

44 It cannot be too widely known,” writes a 
medical man, “ that cream separated from new 
milk before it has been cooled by machinery is a 
substitute for cod-liver oil; and that if during 
cold weather those who have delicate constitu¬ 
tions and require concentrated nutrition, but 
who cannot overcome the nausea associated with 
cod-liver oil, will take this description of cream 
instead, they will find in most cases immense 
and lasting benefit. In several hospitals it has 
already quite superseded the nauseous oil.” 

A report based upon an inspection of 1,214 
factories in 125 different branches of work in 
Russia states that the hours of labor there vary 
from six to twenty, and that in one or two 
special instances workmen were compelled to 
labor twenty-four hours uninterruptedly. These 
differences are purely arbitrary and not con¬ 
trolled by the kind of the work. In the same 
district in the same sort of work there is some¬ 
times a difference of eleven hours in the amount 
of work required in a day in the different fac¬ 
tories. 

The interesting fact is stated that so inde¬ 
structible by wear or decay is the African teak- 
wood that vessels built of it have lasted one 
hundred years, to be then only broken up be¬ 
cause of their poor sailing qualities from faulty 
models. The wood, in fact, is one of the most 
remarkable known, on account of its very great 
weight, hardness, and durability, its weight 
varying from forty-two to fifty-two pounds per 
cubic foot; it works easily, but on account of 
the large quantity of silex contained in it, the 
tools are quickly worn away. It also contains 
an oil which prevents spikes and other iron work 
with which it is in contact from rusting. 
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PODDLE COMES HOME WITH A 
CIGAR. 

BT JO KINO. 

Now, Poddle, sure an I’m alive 
Your sense ba« wandered far, 

And if you haven’t went and gone 
And come with a c gar] 

Whoever heard of such a thing! 

I can’t believe my eyes; 

And thatoutdacious, awful smoke 
You know how I despise. 

Cost twenty cents? No «, lookey here, 

Do you know what you are at? 

And yet you’ll take on when I want 
A seven-dollar hat! 

Given to you oy a friend,you say? 

You rather mean a foe; 

I’d like to have him by the hair— 

I’d settle him, I know! 

You give me torment till my life 
Has got to be no joke; 

You’ve tried all thiuL«-s. and now you try 
To smoke me out with smoke! 

The first one that you’ve smoked for years? 

’Twill be the last one, too! 

Don't think that you’ll begiu in this 
Abomination new. 

Now, look; that smoke rolls over here. 

And I’ll roll over there 
If you don’t throw that out the door 
And let in some fresh air. 

Fine flavor? Makes you think of days 
You smoked before you wed? 

Now, don’t you throw that up to me; 

You’ll wish you were safe dead! 

You’ve got so many habits bad 
That you’ve no place for more, 

Unless you’d fill your pockets with 
Cigars, sir, by the score. 

You’d go to smoking every day. 

And there your money’d go, 

Just when I want a s siskin cloak 
Which I am needing so. 

You’re feeling proud in puffing out 
Tnat awful, stifling smoke. 

But then, I guess you’re satisfied 
Because you know I’ll choke. 

I couldn’t, hey? well, just keep on; 

1 11 soon b - dead as chalk. 

That’s what you want. I even can’t 
Get breath enough to talk. 

It don’t seem so ? But it is so; 

At every breath I make 
I swallow moutnfuls, and to talk 
It makes my both lungs ache. 

I’m gUd you put it in the stove. 

Ahum, you’re looking sick. 

Glad of it. Poddle, yes, I am. 

Get you the camnre, quick? 

I hope that you’ll get sicker yet. 

The room is going round? 

I wish that you’d etay sick a week; 

’Twould pay you, I’ll be bound. 

Oh, Poddle. get up off the floor. 

No I don t think you’ll die. 

Ah. thank you. Poddle; I don’t smoke. 
Another smoke will you try? 


In the Big Horn Range; 

©R. 

The Game-Trails of the Northwest. 

BY LIEUT. A. K. SIMS. 

It turned cold (luring the night and ice form¬ 
ed in our drinking-vessels. During our stay we 
always found the nights cool to chilliness, no 
matter how hot the day had been. 

That daj 7 we moved further up the valley, 
crossing some ridges and exploring a number or 
canyons. We saw plenty of game sign, but no 
game until along in the afternoon. 

The guide soon found it necessary to abandon 
his long-eared steed. The way became so rough 
and narrow that, owing to its blindness, it was 
in constant danger of pitching headlong over 
some precipice. He led it back into the valley, 
where there was an abundance of grass and wa¬ 
ter, and after that rode one of the pack-mules. 

About noon a coyote broke cover on a hill¬ 
side, not far away, and we turned our guns 
loose on him. We fairly tore up the ground 
about him, aud Anally killed him at a distance 
of two hundred yards. 

Then—oh, sad to relate! — we discovered 
that it was a ball from Grizzly’s rifle that had 
done the work. 

“Don’t b’ieeve in wastin’ am’nition on no- 
’count critters gin’ally, but a coyote’s jist 
naterally too ornery to live!” Grizzly explained, 
in extenuation of the part he had taken. 

And we agreed with him. 

This shot gave him an opportunity to expa¬ 
tiate on the merits of his large-bored gun 
and belittle the shooting qualities of Tom’s 
weapon. 

“ If I didn’t have stren’th to carry a gun as 
would throw a ball bigger’n a forty, blast me, 
if I wouldn’t sta> away from the mountains!” 

Tom’s gun was small and threw only a 40 
caliber ball, but he used explosive cartridges, 
when necessary, and thus made of it a weapon 
with which no man need fear to face even a 
grizzly. I was on the point of explaining this 
when Tom gave me a look that closed my mouth 
like a steel-trap. 

We had halted for dinner and he walked to a 
small pine, about fifty yards away, and penned 
a square of paper to it. 

“ Try your rifle on that, Grizzly!’’ he said, on 
his return. “ Make your best shot and I’ll 
guarantee to beat it with this pop-gun, as you 
call it.” 

“ Targets ain’t grizzlies!” the guide growled. 

“ You’re afraid I’ll beat your shot!”said Tom, 
tantalizingly. “That paper’s only fifty yards 
away, and I’ll bet you can’t bit it to save your 
neck!” 

“ Fifty yards—can’t hit—what’s that you 
say, young man? Why I kin hit a tin tobacker- 
tag that fur an’ not half try.” 

He picked up his heavy rifle, threw it to his 
shoulder, glanced hastily through the sights and 
fired. The aim was true, the ball cut the center 
out of the paper and buried itself in the tree. 

“ Pretty hard to beat a center, but I’ll try!” 
Tom said, smilingly, as he stepped into the 
tracks of the guide. 

At the crack of the little rifle the paper disap¬ 
peared, and the bark flew from the tree in a 
shower. He had used an explosive ball and torn 
a hole in the soft wood, into which one might 
have thrust his fist. 

“ How’s that for a forty-caliber?” ho asked of 
the astonished guide. 

“ Didn’t have it loaded with dynamite, did 
ye?” the latter demanded, scratching his head 
and not at all able to understand it. 

Then Tom explained the power and effective¬ 
ness of the explosive bullet; and nothing fur¬ 
ther was ever heard from Grizzly on the subject 
of pop-guns. 

That afternoon we were electrified by the sight 
of a band of elk, twenty in number. They 
came out of a small ravine, nearly a mile to our 
right, and proceeded with slow deliberation to¬ 
ward the w ater at a point that was evidently 
their usual drinking-place. 

They were strung out in single file, and led by 
an old bull whose crest was kingly. 

“ I must have those antlers!” I said to Tom. 

“ Yes, and I want that pair just behind!” 

“ If you fellers don’t keep still you won’t git 
nuthin’!’’ observed Grizzly, with some disgust. 

We had scarcely spoken above a whisper, but 
we knew the wariness of wapiti and accepted 
the rebuke. 

“Now, ef you fellers r’ally want them horns 
I’ll show you how to git ’em F” 

Then Grizzly unfolded his plan and in carrying 
it out convinced us that, braggart and liar 
though he was, he really did know something 
about hunting. 

“They’ll pass within a quarter o’that p’int 
yender." We’ll hide in them bushes an’when 
they’re about opp’site I’ll show you somethin’ 
that ain’t done ev’ry day in the week, even by 
men that calls ’emselves hunters.” 

We had no idea of what he intended doing, 
but tied our ponies and pack-mules to some low 
cottonwoods and followed him carefully to the 
point indicated. 

A lot of bushes grew about its base, offering 



a secure hiding-place, and ensconced beneath 
these we peered out at the noble game that was 
slowly approaching. 

It was evident that they would pass beyond 
rifle-range, and we wondered how Grizzly ex¬ 
pected to overcome this. 

When they were almost opposite, he startled 
us by suddenly crashing about in the bushes. 
Then the clear, piercing whistle of abull-elk cut 
the air from a point almost at our sides. 

Shades of Nimrod! What a bugle-blast! 
Long-drawn and tremulous it rose and fell on 
the clear mountain air like the peal of a trum¬ 
pet; and before it ditxl away the entire band of 
elk wheeled about and faced us as if threatening 
a charge. 

Again rose the call of the elk, at a little dis¬ 
tance from us, this time angry and defiant, a 
challenge to mortal combat. It was replied to, 
and the bulls upon the plain advanced with 
tossing antlers. 

Grizzly stole back to us, after giving the last 
call, and whispered: 

“ Wait till they git dost enough an’ then pull 
on the biggest. Tom kin take the one on the 
right an’ vou the one on the left. If you fail 
to fetch ’em I’ll turn Nancy loose, an’ then you¬ 
’ll see bull-meat take a tumble.” 

The bulls advanced to within fifty yards of 
our thicket and, hearing nothing more from the 
challenging elk, there halted as if undecided 
what to do. 

“ Now, give it to ’em!” prompted Grizzly. 

Our rifles spoke at almost the same moment. 
The elk I had fired at reeled, then gathered 
himself and ran heavily down the slope. The 
other fell, but arose again and scudded away 
even faster than the first. Mine fell, however, 
after a run of a hundred yards, and did not get 
up, while Tom’s disappeared around a bena in 
the valley. 

We did not care to fire at the others and they 
dashed back toward the ravine from which they 
had come. 

“ You’ve got ’em!” said Grizzly, confidently. 
“Tom’s ’ll not run fur. He’s broke up bad. 
We’ll find him some’eres ’tween here and the 
river.” 

Tom did not hear this, for he had bounded 
away. Presently we heard his shout, and on 
coming up to him found him sitting coolly 
astride of the dead elk. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
skinning our prizes and removing the antlers, 
which were magnificent ones. 

“ I’m not a story-teller,” said Tom, when this 
was finished and while Grizzly was preparing 
our evening meal, “but this business reminds 
me of an experience I had with elk in the cen¬ 
tral part of Wyoming two yeai-s ago.” 

“Was the Prince of \Vales with you?” 1 
asked. 

“No! The prince is Grizzly’s’ special part¬ 
ner.” 

“Nor the Marquis of Lome?” 

“See herel Do you want to hear this story 
or not?” 

1 assured him that I did, and he continued: 

“ I came by rail from Cheyenne to Carbon, 
and then went out into the country about Elk 
Mountain, taking with me a Swede named Jan¬ 
sen or Johnson, who had been working in the 
Carbon coal-mines but was then out of a job. 

“ There had been a heavy fall of snow, and we 
took along two pairs of Norwegian snow-shoes. 
We were forced to use them when we got near 
Elk Mountain and, easy as it looks, I tell you it’s 
hard work for an amateur. 

“ While following the bed of a canyon, which 
had been blown partially bare by tbe wind, we 
came upon our first elk-tracks. 

“We trailed him for au hour and then jump¬ 
ed him in a clump of bushes not fifty yards 
away. I was flushed and heated and my nerves 
all aquiver from the unaccustomed exercise and 
I scored a miss. Then I emptied my magazine 
about him, but he got away. 

“‘Those elk run like a bird!’said Johnson, 
attempting to console me. 4 You can neffer hit 
those elk v’en he fly dot way.’ 

“The afternoou held better luck in store. IVe 
were near the same point, when*l saw a small 
band descend from an elevation into the canyon 
at our feet. 

“I ordered Johnson to put out the fire and 
conceal himself, while I hurried down the can¬ 
yon to intercept them. I left my snow-shoes, a 
piece of folly I soon had cause to regret, for the 
drifts were deep in places. But 1 managed to 
flounder through and soon reached a spur which 
I judged would put me in range. 

“ l crawled to the top of this and was greeted 
with a glorious sight. The elk, a bull and three 
cows, were not more than a hundred yards off, 
and feeding. The snow hid the grass complete¬ 
ly, but they were pawing it away with their 
broad hoofs and thrusting their noses deep into 
the drift. 

44 1 lay quietly watching them for a little 
while and then aimed at the side of the nearest 
cow. The bullet—an explosive one—caught her 
high up in the side, shattering her spine and 
causing almost iustant death. 

44 Tbe others started, stared about and, catch¬ 
ing sight of the drifting smoke, broke into a 
run. But by that time I had another cartridge 
in the barrel and sent it through the shoulders 
of a second cow, tumbliug her over not a dozen 
yards from where the first one lay. The rest 
escaped and were soon out of sight and hearing. 

44 1 shoutpd for Johnson and then went down 
to where the elk lay and found them both dead. 
When he put in an appearance we proceeded to 
skin and cut them up. We then moved camp 
to that point and cached the meat in the snow*, 
confident that it would remain sweet and whole¬ 
some for a long time, which it did. 

“Getting tired?” Tom asked, at this point, 
eying me sharply. 

“ No!” I answered. “Goon!” 

“Well, I will hurry to the incident of the 
following day, the event of my hunt and the 
most singular ana thrilling combat I ever wit¬ 
nessed. 

44 1 was awakened early by a bull-elk’s whis¬ 
tle. It came from a thicket of hazel, high up 
the sides of a cliff, and a moment later I saw 
the elk emerge from his cover and plunge across 
the intervening slope. 

44 Then again came the whistle, ending in a 
sort of grunt. I judged that Mr. Wapiti was 
engaged at that early hour iD calling to his 
mate, and I determined to follow and witness 
the meeting. 

44 Johnson was already bustling about, and in 
a few minutes we had strapped on our snow- 
shoes and set out, guided by that palpitating 
call. 

44 Finally we caught sight of him, standing 
beneath a ledge and apparently hesitating as to 
what course to take. He was in easy gun-shot 
and I had unslung my rifle and half-raised it, 
when 1 saw something move on the ledge. 

44 The next instant a mountain lion leaped in¬ 
to the air and alighted fairly on the elk’s shoul¬ 
ders. As it descended the elk gave a quick, 
backward toss of its head aud it seemed the 
lion could not escape impalement. 

44 Then there was a wild thrashing, the flying 
snow filled the air like scud, and I slid down 
from ray perch and hurried toward the com¬ 
batants. 

44 1 was soon near enough to see that the lion 
was tearing viciously at the shoulders aud neck 
of the hapless elk, and that the latter w as exert¬ 
ing its utmost powers to free itself from its 
ferocious antagonist. 

44 My sympathies were for the poor elk, but I 
saw no way of assisting it. Its struggles were 
terrific. One instant it would throw itself for¬ 
ward on its antlers and the next it would back 
up against the cliff and endeavor to crush its 
enemy on the rocks. 

44 Bui the agile lion easily avoided all dangers 
aud with sickening ferocity continued to rend 
and tear through flesh and sinew*. Then sud¬ 
denly it stiffened and partially relaxed its hold 
and "at the same moment the elk dropped for¬ 
ward and fell prone in the snow. 

44 Taking advantage of this momentary lull, I 
sent a bullet crashing through the lion’s brain. 

“I thought tbe elk was too badly injured to 
rise, and you may judge of my astonishment 
w hen it staggered to its feet and charged me. 


“The onset was 60 sudden, the surprise so 
complete, that I was hurled to the earth almost 
before I had time for thought, and the madden¬ 
ed animal commenced raining blows on my 
prostrate body with a force that could hardly 
be excelled by a pile-driver. Had it not been 
for the soft snow I would have been beaten to 
death. The points of its horns tore my clothing 
into shreds, and I was soon so gashed and 
scratched that I was literally covered with my 
own blood. 

“Then I wasstunned into partial insensibility. 
With a hazy, indistinct vision, I saw Johnson 
glide past, a glittering knife in his hand. He 
attacked the elk with a ferocity equal to that 
displayed by the mountain lion,"but the combat 
had for me only a languid interest. It seemed 
the enactment of a drama in which I had no 
part. 

“ With a convulsive movement the elk reeled 
and fell from my body. The Swede’s knife had 
gone to its heart. Then I was dragged from the 
snow, more dead than alive, and after a time 
brought around. 

“After I had recovered somewhat he half- 
led, half-carried me to the home of a ranchman, 
where I remained several days, scarcely able to 
move.” 

“What caused the lion to relax its hold?” I 
asked, for Tom had settled back as if the 3tory 
was ended. 

“ Why, in making its leap it struck too far 
forward and ran one of th* sharp points of the 
antlers through the side of its neck. It was a 
ghastly stab aud would have caused its death iu 
a short time if I hadn’t interfered.” 

Grizzly called supper as Tom finished and we 
turned to with a hearty good will. 


Jack o’ the Plains. 


BY COL. J. E. DONOVAN. 


I shall never forget my fii*st meeting with 
this wild, nomadic son of the Southwestern bor¬ 
der. He had reined up his dark blood bay, 
which he rode so many years, upon a low bluff 
or rocky eminence of land overlooking the val¬ 
ley where we were bivouacked so that his pow¬ 
erful physique and graceful bearing were dis¬ 
played to good advantage. 

He was not less than six feet in bight, with a 
massive frame, broad shouldei*s, deep chest and 
countenance of a rare, manly beauty. 

Perhaps the coai-black eyes were too pierc¬ 
ing, the drooping, ebony-bued mustache too 
heavy, the raven locks too long and abundant, 
the countenance too sun-bronzed, either to have 
stood the test alone, but they were in perfect 
harmony each with the other. His semi-civi¬ 
lized garb, consisting of pantaloons of a dark- 
gray material flowing at the bottom and frilled 
along the seams, an easy-fitting jacket made to 
match girthed at the waist by a wide belt and a 
broad-rimnHMi sombrero looped up at one side, 
lent its part to his picturesque appearance. 

Not one whit unworthy of its master was tbe 
spirited, clean-limbed gelding he bestrode, said 
to have been the prettiest horse on the Texan 
border, the white steed of the plains alone ex¬ 
cepted. 

1 was with Ruxton’s Rangers at the time of 
the unexpected apj»earance among us of this 
man whose prowess was the theme of every 
tongue. Instead of a blustering braggart as I 
was half-expecting to find him, he was a quiet, 
uuassuming person whose nearest approach to 
self in conversation was of his loved horse, 
Wingfoot. 

Well might he prize the noble creature, which 
had saved ms life so many times. Among the 
stories of hair-breadth adventures I cite the 
following, aptly illustrating the intrepidity of 
the man aud the sagacity of his steed. 

Returning from a trip to Taos Valley Jack 
had halted after a few days' hard riding near the 
base of the Phantom Hills, intending to make 
the fertile bottom his stopping-place for the 
night. 

As he sprung from the saddle, however, the 
sound of distant yells was borne faintly to his 
ears, 

Quickly ascendifig one of tbe cliffs near at 
hand he saw a body of horsemen crossing the 
plain to the south at a furious pace. 

They were a band of Kioway savages on the 
war-trail, and a second glance showed him tbe 
cause of their wild riding. 

Only a few rods in advance of them was a sin¬ 
gle fugitive—a woman—fleeing for life! 

Her white, scared face was turned ever and 
anon toward her pursuing foes while she urged 
her jaded horse on to his utmost. 

Confident of their prey, wild, exultant cries 
rung from her fiendish foes. 

Jack o’ the Plains took iu tbe situation at a 
glauce. He was the last man to lose time in 
speculation. 

Following the course she w as then pursuing 
the fugitive must pass not many rods—perhaps 
a hundred—to his right. 

The intervening space, however, was a broken 
and well-nigh impassable region covered with 
huge bowlders ana ledges. 

“ Fuller me, Wingfoot!”cried Jack, springing 
down from his perch and disappearing a mo¬ 
ment later among the rocks that threatened to 
stop his progress at every step. 

Leaving his horse to thread the winding pas¬ 
sage or remain behind, the ranger rushed for¬ 
ward as fast as possible, rifle in hand. 

He came out upon the other side, where the 
plain stretched away to the south and west fur¬ 
ther than the eye could reach, in season to see 
the red horde sweeping past. 

One of the savages had so nearly overtaken 
the woman that his outstretched arm was in the 
act of grasping her bridle-rein. 

As the fugitive’s piercing cry rung on the 
air. Jack’s rifle leaped to his shoulder and its 
bullet went crashing through the Kioway’s 
brain. 

At the same moment the rocky shelf beneath 
his feet gave way and he was precipitated head¬ 
first to the plain Below into the miast of the sav¬ 
ages. 

Jack’s descent was but a few* feet, however, 
so that he was not injured by his fall. It would 
be difficult to tell which was the more surprised, 
he or the red-men. 

The latter quickly rallied and before the ran¬ 
ger could escape them they rushed upon him 
withrenew*ed yells. 

Jack instantly discharged the remaining bar¬ 
rel of his rifle at the foremost of his assailants, 
and then clubbing the weapon prepared to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. 

’Gainst half a hundred enemies he could not 
long hope to hold his own. At his second blow 
lie shivered the stock of tbe rifle, and with only 
the barrel left in his hands he struck down the 
third savage. 

Just then mingling with the cries df the Kio- 
waya was the clatter of hoof-strokes and the 
neigh of a horse, when the faithful Wingfoot 
appeared upon the ledge of rocks overlooking 
the sceue. 

Jack o’the Plains saw his tried steed, and a 
word from him was enough to bring the swift¬ 
footed animal to his side. 

44 Come, Wingfoot!” he cried. 

With another neigh the horse leaped down the 
rough ascent over whatever obstacles lay in his 
path. 

8o sudden and terrific was his onset that the 
Indians turned with dismay, and in spite of 
their futile efforts to check his mad career he 
plow*ed his w ay through their midst to tbe side 
of his master. 

Some of the savages were trampled beneath 
his feet, others were hurled aside with headloDg 
force. 

Jack vaulted into the saddle, and before the 
red-skins could recover from their surprise was 
rushing away at the top of Wingfoot’s speed. 

The ranger was not out of the trap yet, how¬ 
ever, as he fled with the shrieking horde upon 
his heels in the only course open to him. 

Hardly ten rods had he gone before he found 
his retreat cut off by an outlying arm of the 
cliff! 


The red-men’s yell9 bore a triumphant ring as 
they hemmed him in. 

Jack o’ the Plaius realized his situation at a 
glance, and quick as a flash he decided upon his 
only course of action, never turning aside or 
wavering iu his flight as he swept on straight to¬ 
ward the sharp, rugged ascent where it seemed 
impossible for a man, much more a horse, to 
gam a foothold. 

The Kioways ceased their shots and their cries 
died away as they divined his daring maneu¬ 
ver. 

Wingfoot. as if comprehending his master's 
wishes, seemed to be gathering his strength for 
the coming trial. 

Faster and faster lie flew till the base of the 
cliff was reached, and then— 

Tbe Kioways reined iu their panting ponies to 
watch the ascent with bated breath. They 
might easily have shot the ranger, but no one 
thought of that as they expected each moment 
to see horse and rider roll to the plain at their 
feet. 

Up the rugged bight, over slippery ledges and 
treacherous bowlders, his sharp hoofs gaining a 
foothold where it denied they must have failed, 
sped the blood bay. 

A single misstep would have been fatal; a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation. death; still higher, higher 
mounted the stfre-footed steed, with Jack o’ the 
Plains erect as a centaur in the saddle. 

Not a sound came from the spell-bound sav¬ 
ages. 

A bowlder torn from its resting-place went 
crashing down the descent, barely missing the 
struggling horse in its fearful impetus. 

Then the overhanging crest was reached, 
where it seemed he must fail. 

For a moment steed and rider w ere susjiended 
in mid-air! And then, with a mighty effort, a 
cloud of earth and rocks falling upon the plain, 
Wingfoot gained a foothold upon the summit, 
when, panting for breath and quivering in every 
limb, he reached the top—safe. 

Jack o’the Plains turned in his seat with a 
triumphant yell, flinging out over the amazed 
savages his sombrero in defiance. 

At the next glance of his eagle eyes he saw 
half a dozen savages riding swiftly out over 
the prairie, the foremost bearing in his arms the 
woman—a captive. 

The descent on this side of tbe cliff was 
smooth and gradual. 

“Away, Wingfoot!” he cried, disappearing 
from the hight in season to escape the volley 
of bullets from the baffled Kioways. 

Rapidly reaching the plain, Jack gave the 
fleeing red-skins pursuit, regardless of their 
number. 

The others had to go around tbe cliff, so that 
he was far out upon the prairie and close upon 
the heels of the escaping warriors ei*e they 
came in sight of him. 

The unshod hoofs of Wingfoot giving back 
no sound upon the grass-grown plain, he had 
nearly overtaken the half-dozen Kioways before 
they discovered his pursuit. 

Four of them had fallen so far to the right 
that Jack gave no heed to them, but urgped 
Wingfoot on to gain the side of him who carried 
the captive. 

Cries of surprise rung from the disconcerted 
w arriors as they beheld the wild-looking figure 
of Jack o’ the Plains, his long hair streaming 
in the wind, bearing down swiftly upon their 
leader. 

The bay was doing his best, and it was the 
matter of only a few moments for him to over¬ 
take the red-skin's more clumsy brute. 

The latter realized it, and, thirsting for re¬ 
venge, uplifted his arm to send a knife into the 
breast of the helpless captive. 

The vise-like grip of Jack was laid upon his 
wrist and the blade descended into his own 
body. 

Dropping the reins upon Wingfoot’s neck 
without slacking his sjjeed, the ranger lifted 
the woman from the Indian’s horse upon his 
own. 

Shots from the others followed, but they flew* 
wide of their mark; and before the Kioways 
could reload their weapons, Jack o’ the Plains, 
with his charge, had put a safe distance betw een 
him and his exasperated pursuers. 

Of course the ranger was profusely thanked 
for his gallant rescue, but having seen tbe wo¬ 
man restored to her friends, and conscious of 
having done his duty was reward enough for 
him. 


The Clerk’s Lasso. 


BY TOM P. MORGAN 


wise his neck would have been elongated in au 
unbecoming manner, if not broken beyond re¬ 
pair. 

The clerk rushed forward and removed 
the rope from about his employer. 
That gentleman did little for some time 
but to recline supinely upon his back and 
groan in a pale, odorless tone of voice. 
Then be rose slowly to his feet, felt all over his 
person to see if he had lost his key-ring, or his 
life, or any other article of value, and then, re¬ 
covering his breath and voice at tbe same time, 
he sprung at the clerk, with a wild yell of fury, 
brandLbing tbe w'bip that the shock of his fall 
had fuiltd to knock from his grasp. 

The uufortunate victim of his own plotting 
brain would have escaped but for the baleful 
lasso. As he rushed a wav, he caught his foot 
in the noose and came down on bis face, his 
nose cutting an embryo post-hole in tbe dirt. 
Before he could rise, the landlord was upon him, 
with all the fury of an old-time besom of de¬ 
struction, if anybody knows what a besom is. 
Then ensued a thrilling performance, worth 
fully the entire price of admission. The on¬ 
lookers were treated to the spectacle of an irate 
citizen applying a well-developed blacksnake 
whip where it would do the most good upon tbe 
person of a prostrate man, who was bowling in 
a tone of voice which, if vocal fireworks possess 
color, was decidedly 44 yeller.” 

Apprised by the yells that a matinee of an 
unusually thrilling "character w*as in progiess, 
the guests and “help” of the Duffy House as¬ 
sembled on the porch. One and all expressed 
themselves as decidedly of tbe opinion that this 
was much nearer their ideals of Wild West 
shows than the lasso-throwing previously in¬ 
dulged in by the clerk. Not one of them showed 
the slightest inclination to deprive the landlord 
of a moment’s amusement by coaxing him away 
from the clerk. 

Finally, a late comer, who, unlike tbe others, 
bad never bfen almost assassinated by the 
clerk’s numerous and eccentric inventions, ap¬ 
proached the landlord, and succeeded in per¬ 
suading him to cease bastinadoing the clerk. 

With many groans the genius rose from tbe 
ground and limped into the bouse. (The possess¬ 
or of a spare human hide that is in good condi¬ 
tion can probably “swap” it to tbe clerk, whose 
cuticle, at this writing, is in a most dilapidated 
state) 

As soon as he had successfully corraled the 
cow and stabled the horse, the landlord might 
have been seen stuffing into tbe kitchen range a 
rope that he had previously chopped into eight- 
inch pieces. 


The other day the clerk of the Duffy House 
attended the performance of a W ild West 
show, and since that time his reason has seemed 
to be on a prolonged strike. The show was not 
by any means startlingly wild, and had never 
been very far West, but it flavored sufficientlv 
of the Occident to almost cause tbe clerics 
sense to take to the woods permanently. For 
several days his mental machinery was la¬ 
boring under an attack of the 44 razzle-dazzles,” 
to make use of an expression much esteemed by 
the ancient Greeks. 

At once, after his return from the show, he 
began to practice at lassoing a post. This con¬ 
tinued till the landlord deprived him of the 
clothes-line. Then he purchased a rope and 
went at it with redoubled vigor. He improved 
rapidly, and before many days was able to cast 
the loop of the lasso over the post as often as 
once in forty throws. This was encouraging, 
and the clerk allowed uothiDg to distract his at¬ 
tention from the work of successfully lassoing 
the festive bitching-post. 

The landlord ridiculed his efforts to become 
proficient in the art of flinging tbe lasso in imi¬ 
tation of the dehunnii professor of Western 
cowology, but the clerk held his peace and con¬ 
tinued to fliDg. 

1 he day would come, he thought, when the 
utility of the lasso and his ability to cast its 
loop over something as often as five times in a 
hundred efforts, if krad fortune smiled upon 
him, would be triumphantly vindicated. At 
last the opportunity came, and the clerk was 
present upon the arrival of said opportunity. 

The landlord of the Duffv House had "pur¬ 
chased of honest Farmer Paddlefink, a cow 
with a wealth of elongated pedigree and a pro¬ 
nounced disinclination to act as a milkee with¬ 
out kicking the milker almost into the dim vistas 
of tbe past. 

With a desire to save the dollar which a 
driver would have charged for introducing a 
the cow into the exclusive city circles, and con¬ 
ducting her as far as the Duffy House yard, the 
landlord resolved to drive her himself. 

The clerk was cheerfully flingiug the lasso at 
the passive hitchrag-post when he observed, 
coming up the road, a small procession and a 
large cloud of dust. 

The co ft was rushing along at the top of her 
speed, and the landlord was urging his horse 
furiously after her, with tbe intention of pass¬ 
ing the bovine, and 44 heading ” her in at the 
gate. 

Now was the clerk’s chance. Now* he’d show 
the landlord that he could throw the lasso as 
well as Buffalo H. Bill or any other man. He’d 
lasso the cow and bring her up “ all standing,” 
before the landlord’s very face and eyes. 

He made the end of the rope fast to the post, 
and stood ready with the slack and the noose in 
his hand. 

The landlord's horse was almost even with 
the cow when they all came abreast of the deck. 
That worthy had whirled the lasso seven times 
around his head, and now he launched it forth. 
There the commonplace ended and the unex¬ 
pected began. 

So powerful was the throw that the noose 
passed completely over the cow and caught the 
landlord. In an instant it had tightened and 
the horse rushed on, while his ex-rider was 
jerked from the saddle and came flying to the 
ground, with a crack second only in severity to 
the crack of Doom. Unfortunately for the 
coroner, the lasso was not about the landlord’s 
neck, but hail settled around his chest. Other¬ 


Telephone Echoes. 

44 No, ma’am,” said a grocer to an applicant 
for credit, 44 1 wouldn’t even trust my own feel¬ 
ings.” 

The rumor that Lord Tennyson wrote 44 Brit¬ 
ons, Hold Your Own,” while crossing the Chan¬ 
nel, gives additional significance to the poem. 

A Vermont woman has paid $50,000 for a 
husband. This is extravagant. She could have 
paid a girl to light the fire for less than that. 

Phrenology is not the accurate science it was 
once considered. You can't tell anything by a 
man's bumps nowadays. Too many swelled 
heads, you know. 

A Madison man bad his elbow kicked out of 
joint w hile milking a cow tbe other day. The 
rest of the Madison men have taken the hint and 
now let their wives do the milking. 

A clerk who was snowed up in a train dur¬ 
ing a severe storm telegraphed to bis firm in 
the city: 44 1 shall not be at the office to-day, as 
X have not got home yesterday yet.” 

Mrs. Hayseed (whose son is at college)— 
44 George writes that beis taking fencin’ lessons.” 
Mr. Hayseed— 44 I'm glad o’ that. I’ll set him a- 
diggin’post-holes when he gits home.” 

In the American exhibition in London there 
is a toboggan slide, and the Englishmen think 
the bloody thing ought to have a drag on it. It 
goes too blooming fa9t, doncher know. 

An enthusiastic editor wrote: “The battle is 
now opened.” But, alas! the intelligent com¬ 
positor spelled “battle” with an 44 o,” and his 
readers said they had suspected it all along. 

A little fellow on being asked how he liked 
his sister’s intended, and wnether be was young, 
said in reply: 44 1 like him very well. Besides 
he is quite young, for he hasn’t got any hair 
yet.” 

“It is no longer fashionable to eat grapes 
with the fingers,” observes an eminent fashion 
journal. Hereafter grapes will be eaten with 
the mouth like turnips or any other plebeian 
food. Truly, the world moves. 

In aDsw’er to an examination question a high 
school scholar of Auburn, Me., wrote: 44 Anglo- 
Saxon was tbe first man who wrote the alphal>et. 
He wrote it in Greek first, then came to Amer¬ 
ica and taught it to the uation.” 

“Dear George,” said a young woman, “I 
am willing to marry you if we have to live on 
bread ana water.” “Well,”said the enthusi¬ 
astic George, 44 you furnish the bread and Ill 
skirmish round and find the water.” 

A bad boy threw a stone into tbe drawing¬ 
room of a Chicago dwelling one evening. It hit 
his sister on the lips and broke two front teeth 
belonging to a young man who was visiting her. 
The incident seems to convey its own warniug. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Pt'ess tells of a clergy¬ 
man in that city who in his prayer asked God 
“to comfort the afflicted, heal the sick and raise 
the devil. Then horrified at his slip he added : 
“ Oh, Lord, we do not mean raise the devil, but 
raise the dead.” 

Asbury Park’s greatest trouble was caused 
by a woman who bathed in the surf in a male 
bathing suit. This is rather a queer idea for 

E rudish Asbury Park, considering that a male 
atbing snit is so much more medest than the 
bathing rig worn by females. 

Husband (who has a little “ engagement” on 
hand)—“ I shall beat the office very late to-night, 
my dear, posting mv books, and you had better 
not sit up for me.” Wife—“ Very well, John. 
When I get ready to go to bed I’ll just say good¬ 
night to you through the telephone.” 

“Johnny,” he whispered, to her little bro¬ 
ther, “did your sister get a note from me last 
night? It was written on pink paper.” 44 I 
guess she must have got it,” said Johnny, 
“ ’cause, when she came down to breakfast this 
morning, her hair was done up in pink curl-pa¬ 
pers.” 

A clergyman says; “ I once married a hand¬ 
some young couple, and as I took the bride by 
the hand at the close of the ceremony and gave 
her my warmest congratulations, she tossed her 
pretty head, and, pointing to the bridegroom, 
replied: 4 1 think he is the one to be congratu¬ 
lated.’” 

“Sam, how is Tallier getting along now?” 
44 Oh, so. He's putting on too much style now to 
please me.” 4 How is that?” 44 Well, he's got a 
mild attack of dyspepsia and he calls it ‘Bright’s 
disease,’—tryin’ to make it appear as if he is a 
distinguished person. It maks me sick to see a 
fellow puttin’ on so much style.” 

An exchange says that a folded newspaper 
placed under tbe coat in tbe small of the back is 
an excellent substitute for an overcoat. There 
is considerable warmth in a newspaper, that’s a 
fact. Many a man has become heated by sim¬ 
ply reading an article in a newspaper; and at 
such times he wants to make it hot for the ed¬ 
itor, too. 

A half-inebriated man stumbled into a 
church in a Montana town the other day just as 
the minister, whose name was Gallagher, was 
asking in thrilling tones: “ Dare I tell this peo¬ 
ple here assembled wbat is the dreadful penalty 
of sin? I hesitate to do so.” During the mo¬ 
mentary rhetorical pause which followed, the 
drunken man steadied himself in tbe pew into 
which hehad dropped, and called out with cheer¬ 
ful good-nature: “Let ’er go, Gallagher. I’ll 
stand by yer.” 





















































































